





The 1977 Lincoln Continental. 
Judge any luxury car by this standard. 


Bice me@nneicicl mcm moctitertce 
by which luxury cars are judged. 
Because Lincoln Continental is one 
of the roomiest cars in America, 
giving you all the pleasures of space 
and comfort. 

Because Lincoln Continental is one 
of the most beautiful cars in 
America, from its proud grille to its 
Strives incog(ed 


Because Lincoln Continental offers 
the driver superb handling...and 
offers the passenger a winning 
Lincoln ride. 

Some luxury cars are smaller than 
they were last year. But you've got 
eltiaetienive cs 

We believe you will find that the 
CY Bite nmeontiaiel moe 
them. 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION 
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@ “I took the Dale Carnegie Course to gain the additional 
self-confidence I needed to relate to other people,” says Jean 
Tiner. “It greatly improved my ability to communicate my 
thoughts and feelings. I developed a new self-image and be- 
gan to realize that people are interested in me and what I 
have to say. As a result, my associations with people are 
more pleasant and rewarding. 

“T use principles I learned in the Course to build a better 

relationship with my family. I got what I wanted from the 
Course—and much more.” 
@ Jeff Whitehouse says, “Like a lot of other young men, I 
felt I should do a better, more effective job of running my 
life. So I took the Dale Carnegie Course to help me become 
better organized and to accelerate my personal growth. 

“The Course gave me a better self-image and much 
more confidence in my capabilities. It has enabled me to 
reduce the tensions I once had, especially when making 
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The Dale Carnegie Course 


gave them greater selfassurance 
and amore positive outlook 
on life. 

> 


decisions. I have a deeper understanding of the feelings and 
actions of other people, so I get along with them better. 

“The Course helped me express my ideas better, too. I 
can speak with greater clarity, and my thoughts and opinions 
carry more weight with my associates and customers. 

“T get along better in my social life, too, I have many new 
friends, new interests, and I get greater satisfaction out of 
everyday working and living.” 

Find out more about the Dale Carnegie Course—what it 
can do for you, why it has helped so many men and women 
increase their capabilities, and improve the quality of their 
lives. The Dale Carnegie Course is offered in more than 
1,000 U.S. communities, including all major cities, and in 
more than 50 other countries. For information, call toll-free 
(800) 645-3466. In New York State only, call collect 
(516) 248-5113. Or write us today. 


OS DALE CARNEGIE COURSE 


F* Suite 2371 + 1475 FRANKLIN AVENUE + GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 11530 
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CHINA WATCHERS WITKE & WHITE DISCUSS COMRADE CHIANG CHING 


A LETTER FROM 


As Mao Tse-tung’s wife, Chiang Ch’ing wielded more power than 
any other woman in China and possibly in the world. The outside 
world knew a few facts about her—she had been a movie actress 
when she met Mao, and became something akin to China's cultural 
dictator. Yet, like all of China’s top leaders, she was shrouded in mys- 
tery. Though once considered a possible successor to her husband. 
she is now in disgrace, apparently held captive by her opponepts. 

This week, TIME provides an insight into the rise and fall of 
Mme. Mao, with excerpts from an upcoming book that is one of the 
most revealing portraits of a Communist Chinese leader ever to reach 
the West. Comrade Chiang Ch ing wilt be published by Little, Brown 
and Co. next month. Its author, Roxane Witke, had 60 hours of in- 
terviews with Mme. Mao during the summer of 1972. 

Now an associate professor at the State University of New York 
at Binghamton, Witke began learning Chinese while an undergrad- 
uate at Stanford University. She pursued her study of the history and 
literature of China in graduate school and was able to use the lan- 
guage well enough to conduct interviews with Chiang Ch'ing in Chi- 
nese. Witke made her 1972 trip to investigate the status of women 
Her talks with the wife of Chou En-lai spurred Chou to recommend 
to Chiang Ch’ing that she talk with Witke too. The subsequent in- 
terviews ranged from political intrigue and Mme. Mao's version of 
the downfall of Lin Piao to her admiration for Garbo and Chaplin. 

After Witke had completed her manuscript, Correspondent Rich- 
ard Bernstein, our China watcher in Hong Kong, flew to New York 
to read the galleys, select the most revealing excerpts for TIME and 
write an introduction. Bernstein was especially fascinated by the 
book's “prolonged glimpse into the kind of privilege enjoyed by Pe- 
king’s leadership, even as they extol the virtues of egalitarianism.” 

Bernstein was assisted by Reporter-Researcher Heyden White. 
daughter of Theodore White, TIME’s correspondent in China from 
1939 to 1945, and co-author of Thunder Out of China (1946), a pre- 
scient report on the eventual Communist takeover. Heyden White, 
who grew up hearing about China from her father, was enthralled by 
Witke’s insights: “We can now learn Chiang Ch’ing’s own version of 
what was happening during those turbulent times.” 
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LETTERS 


The Ultimate 


To the Editors: 

It’s about time somebody put Linda 
Ronstadt [Feb. 28] where she belongs: 
out in front, spotlighted and highlighted. 
Linda is not just a superstar, she is the ul- 
timate: she is song, she is now, she is for- 
ever. Music is alive and well in Linda. 

Joseph M. Wall Jr. 
Washington, D.C. 


Now honeybees, instead of reporting 
to work in Texas’ wild-flower fields and 
orchards, will head North to worship 
Linda Ronstadt. She is a honey! 

Rudolph Dvorak 
Fort Worth 


So the vacuous Linda Ronstadt 
chews gum, is learning to live alone, 
sometimes takes uppers for concerts, 





wore jeans (good God!) to an Inaugural 

celebration and in general acts and talks 

like an addlepated twelve-year-old. 
Ronald Claiborne 
San Rafael, Calif. 


Linda Ronstadt’s appeal stems from 
her daring to be blatantly sexy in a busi- 
ness in which women are commonly 
thrown to the wolves and gobbled for 
breakfast. She doesn’t do the ethereal 
madonna bit, nor does she do the red- 
hot-mamma routine. She is just a pretty 
lady who happens to sing like an angel. 

Irene Goodman 
New York City 


The article on Linda Ronstadt 
would have been complete with a cen- 
terfold—perhaps of Formidable Flirt 
Linda seducing a priest? 

Jolie Parker Zablocki 
Elmhurst, Til. 


I am sick and tired of hearing Lin- 
da Ronstadt complain about the priests 
and nuns who taught her. Having taught 
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THEIR COURAGE OPENED 
THE WORLD'S FRONTIERS 


TEN WHO DARED 


Available now asa 336-page book 
that makes a handsome companion to the 
TV series, and a permanent record of it. 


40 color illustrations and maps. 


Created by Time-Life Television Books, 
with a special introduction by 
Anthony Quinn. 


Double your enjoyment and understand- 
ing of this fascinating television series. 





Order your copy today! : 
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A BBC-TV AND TIME a 
TELEVISION CO-PRODU 


7? Mots! Corp 


An exclusive presentation by 


Mobil 


Send check or money order for $14.95 to: 
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STUDENTS 
Earn a sigible income with 
the TIME Inc.College Bureau 





You could earn big money as one of our Campus 
Reps. Maybe even enough to pay most of your 
tuition and expenses! 


All you have to do is distribute our order cards, offer- 
ing TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, FORTUNE, 
and MONEYat special campus rates. 


You earn generous commissions and set your own 
hours. You invest no money. And we handle the 
billing and virtually all the paperwork. We even supply 
a kit that tells you how to make every working hour 
pay off! 


To get full details, mail this coupon today. 


Mail to; 

Campus Rep Progtam 
Time Inc. College Bureau 
Time & Life Building 
Rockefeller Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 


Please send me details on how to 
become a Time Inc. Campus Representative. 


Mr Ms. 
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Address 
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Area code 
Telephone number 


lam O an undergraduate UO a graduate student 
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for 35 years myself and reading about 

some of the stunts she pulled in the class- 
room, I get the idea she was a pain. 

(Brother) Raymond Long, F.S.C. 

Santa Fe, N. Mex. 





The ZPGeneration 
Your story on Zero Population 
Growth [Feb. 28] is laudable. With the 
“miracle of science” offering no solu- 
tions, responsible parenthood should 

surely now be fashionable. 
Either you are part of the problem 

or part of the solution. 

C.B. Raupe 
Arlington, Va. 


Yes, I think it is possible that the 
quality of life could improve with the de- 
crease in the number of people in this 
nation, but not without a major change 
in attitudes. When the economy fails and 
the population declines, the educational 
authorities do not improve the student- 
teacher ratio. Instead, they close down 
schools, fire teachers or subject them to 
impossible assignments, while the tal- 
ents of new teachers go wasted. 

Rosanne Hansel 
Altoona, Pa. 


One major factor that your article 
overlooked is immigration. Legal and il- 
legal immigration now accounts for 
about half of our annual population 
growth of 2.5 million. At these rates, our 
population will grow by 63 million by 
the turn of the century—and never stop. 

Also, perhaps many Americans do 
not need our “Love Carefully” valentine, 
but millions of people still do not have 
access to family planning services. 

Roy Morgan, Executive Director 
Zero Population Growth 
Washington, D.C. 


To reach ZPG is a failure, not a suc- 
cess. Many countries are paying their 
women to have children. We here in the 
States take money out of our already de- 
pleted budget to finance birth control be- 
cause we want the luxuries of life all to 
ourselves. What selfishness. Our Lord 
said to “be fruitful and multiply.” What 
a way for a Christian country to go! 

Anthony Ruffa 
Erie, Pa. 


I am glad I don’t have to grow up 
in a society where the old fogies have 
the upper hand. Your childhood is the 
best time of your life. Can you imagine 
living it with a bunch of half-dead peo- 
ple running your life? 

Michelle Brodie 
Aiken, S.C. 





Obey That Impulse 

As a consulting psychologist, I want 
to raise a vigorous objection to the con- 
clusion of your article “Merchants of 
Debt” (Feb. 28]. You assert that “the ad- 
vantages of widespread easy credit far 
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Next time you go camping 


~ Take the Bus. 


Introducing the’77 VW Camper 
Bus. And what a fabulous idea. 
The VW Bus may be the most ver- 
satile and most comfortable family 
vehicle ever. And in the Camper 
Bus version, it may be the most ciy- 
ilized recreational vehicle ever. 

You can go anywhere in comfort, 












because the VW Camper Bus has 
everything, including the kitchen 
sink. 

In fact, it also has an icebox, and 
a water pump, and closets, and a 
dining table, and bedroom enough 
for two adults and a child. And 
with the optional pop-up top, you 
can sleep two more children. 

So the same wonderful machine 
you use to carry your big family 
and all its gear to and from home 
can also be your home away from 
home. Or a great way for just the 
two of you to get away. 

And not only does it save rent- 
ing a cottage, its VW economy 
saves plenty on fuel, too. The '77 
VW Camper Bus has a fuel-injected 
2-litre engine which gets an esti- 
mated 28 mpg on the highway, and 


20 in the city with standard trans- 
mission in the 1977 EPA tests. Of 
course, your mileage may vary de- 
pending on your driving habits, 
your Bus’ condition and whether 
you choose optional equipment 
such as an automatic transmission. 

Visit your Volkswagen Dealer 
soon, and see how easy it is to take 
a vacation from the hassle of ordi- 
nary family transportation. Or for 
that matter, how easy it is to take 
a vacation. In the new 1977 VW 
Camper Bus. 





















ically, in the ability to satisfy impulse 
and indulge expansive moods.” 

Our affluent society grows more in- 
fantile day by day. I-want-it-now is 
characteristic of our bank robbers, mug- 
gers, embezzlers and kidnap-extortion- 
ists. Obey-that-impulse is a feature of 
rapists and murderers. Obviously, no 
one is going to blame the credit-card in- 
dustry for the upsurge of violence and 
criminality, but to the extent that opin- 
ion leaders endorse the philosophy of 
immediate, uninhibited gratification of 
impulse, they are helping to create the 
climate in which young people who can- 
not get credit cards demand—and seize 
—that same impulse gratification. 

Ross Stagner 
Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 


There are references throughout the 
article to the pain and hardship suffered 
by those who overindulge in credit 
spending, but nothing that relates to the 
exploitation inflicted on the rest of us, 
who keep our cravings within normal 
bounds, but who are nevertheless sub- 
sidizing those free-spirited ones by pay- 
ing higher prices. 

Elmer Seaberg 
Guilford, Conn, 


The Boston banker who accused Jo- 
hanna McGeary of “not doing her part 
for the American economy” because she 


WAIT TIL I FINISH 
MY SARATOGA 


Enjoy smoking 





longer without smoking more. 
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ace to mankind. I have personally never 

owned a charge card and have managed 
to stay in debt quite easily. 

Mark Woodall 

Port Arthur, Texas 


What a good idea. I think ['Il ar- 
range to have my funeral on credit. That 
way I'll know that my loved ones think 
of me—at least once a month when the 
bill comes. 

Kathy W. Lamb 
Memphis 


I solved the problem of living in a 
credit society when I began paying my 
Diners Club bills with my American Ex- 
press card—and vice versa. 

Joel Stratte-McClure 
Paris 


The world’s best credit card is still 
the greenback 

Stan Frank 

Beaver, Pa. 


The credit card is the greatest in- 
vention since the wheel. 

It is able to convert thrift into greed 
instantly, and makes it possible for all 
of us to buy things we don’t need, with 
money we don't have, to impress peo- 
ple we don’t like. 

Peter Simmel 
Culver City, Calif 
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Rich, full-flavored Saratoga 1205 give you 
extra smoking time and extra smoking pleasure. 
And they cost no more than 100%. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





16 mg""tar;" 1.0 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette, FIC Report Dec’76 


Aid or Bribery? 
Private-enterprise payments to 
eign businessmen are “bribery.” CIA 
vert payments to heads of state are “ 
eign aid by other means” [Feb. | 
Come on, let’s play the game fair. 
the true title on either one or the ott 
David J. Por 
Redlands, Ca 


reesei 
Hitler's Followers 


Your article on the neo-Nazis [Fi 

28] makes me wonder whether the t 

man race learned anything from the H 

ler era. There still seem to be peo; 

who hate Americans whose ancest 

backgrounds are not truly “Americar 

I should just like to know where tho 
Nazis themselves all come from. 

Jeff Croo 

Minneapo, 


Though a bullet killed Fred Cowa 
it was his extreme prejudice that real 
did him in. One wonders how those ¢ 
Cowan’s subhuman level can survi\ 
without killing somebody, Cowan coul 
not. Maybe all bigots should realize thi 

Evan Deutsc 
Southfield, Mic) 


Your remarks about this organiza 
tion in connection with the Fred Cowa: 
episode in New Rochelle were high 
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s 
Haven't we met? 
@ 
You may not recognize the This premium whisky, dis- Just like your finest Scotches. 
face. But once you sip Suntory tilled and bottled by Suntory So don’t be surprised if 
Royal, you'll recall the taste. Limited in Japan,is made from Suntory Royal seems a bit famil- 


A bit like Scotch. Yet, some- the finest peat-smoked barley iar. We're not exactly strangers. 
what smoother. malt.Distilled in copper pot stills. * 
With a character of its own. And aged in white oak barrels. Suntory Limited. 


THE INCREDIBLE, UNDER $320C 


If the price doesn’t make a beli 












A $3200 car with a rear window 


wiper and washer? And rear window An ingenious device auto- 
defroster? You wouldn't expect such matically scoots the passenger 
things on such an inexpensive car. side front seat forward, making 

| But then, the GLC comes with all it easy for people to get in and out 


| sorts of unexpected surprises. of the back seat. 


It may be the 

most considerate 
thing that ever 
happened to rear 
seat passengers. 



















Believe it or not, there’s 
a small economy car 
that gives you a choice 

of three transmissions. GLC 
gives you a choice of a 
standard 4-speed manual 
transmission, or optional 
5-speed or smooth 
automatic. 














Would you believe an electrically 
operated hatch that unlatches automatically with a 
button just below the dashboard? That’s something 
no other car in America offers—at any 
price. Think of the convenience. 
A hatch that opens from 
inside the car—as well 
as opening from the 

outside. Slick, huh? 








, PISTON-ENGINE MAZDA GLC* 


ver out of you, the goodies will. 


An amazing split-rear seat that no other car in 
GLC’s class offers. It gives you a choice between 
carrying people—or people and packages—or 
just packages. And the rear seats fold flat—there 
are no humps (like some cars have) to drive you 
7\ crazy when you're loading things onto the deck. 
What’s more, the deck is fully carpeted. 
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“Under $3200" refers to the Deluxe model shown here. 
GLC prices start at under $2900 for the standard model 
with fewer features (slightly higher in California and 
certain high altitude areas). Taxes, license, freight and 
optional equipment are extra. 




























A turning radius that’s 
shorter than short. GLC beats 

_ Honda CVCC, Chevrolet Chevette, 
and VW Rabbit in turning 
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just any small car is 

easy, wait’ll you see 
how easy it is to 

park the GLC. 





**Naturally, these are EPA estimates, and they're 
based on the optional 5-speed transmission. 
Your mileage may vary depending on how and | 
= "¢ where you drive, your 
car’s condition, and 
optional equipment. 
42/32 mpg 
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New Armco 

“energy ovens” _ 
guard workers’ jobs 
and release fue 
for others. 


At Armco’s biggest steel plant in Middletown, 
Ohio, 114 new “energy ovens” protect jobs 
by reducing the plant’s dependence on natural 
gas and oil. This makes more of these fuels 
available for our neighbors. How do the 
ovens do it? They make gas from coal, 
America’s most abundant energy resource. 

In the ovens, coal becomes “coke” 
almost solid carbon, the concentrated energy 
needed for steelmaking. While the coal 
bakes, gas is driven off and collected—up to 
60 million cubic feet a day. It substitutes for 
natural gas and oil in many places where heat 
is needed around the plant. @ 

Coke gas makes more fuel available for 
others. It helps keep Armco people working, 
mills running and steel moving to customers. 
In this way, coke and gas from the energy 
ovens help guard more jobs, too. Jobs that 
depend heavily on steel, a basic need in 
thousands of manufactured products. 


Ovens’ design guards 
environment, too 

Working with Armco’'s new 
coke ovens is the most ad- 
vanced pollution control 
system of its kind. In fact. 
one-third of the $175 million 
spent for the ovens was in- 
vested in environmental 
protection equipment 
meeting today’s require- 
ments and those expected 
tomorrow. These ovens were 
built with Armco’s reinvested 
profit. Another way Armco 
helps offer sound answers 
for 1977 and the future. 

For a copy of our 1976 
Annual Report, write Armco 
Steel Corporation, Dept. 17, 
General Offices, Middle- 
town, Ohio 45043. 
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Stand-out stand-ins. 


College students. Homemakers. These are the women of Manpower. 
Challenge seekers. Resourceful office temporaries who know their 

Their life styles require more flexibility business and can blend smoothly into yours. 
than most permanent jobs permit. But their Whenever work piles up or workers 
skills and training are what most permanent don’t show up, call us. And enjoy the perfor- 
jobs demand. mance of our stand-out stand-ins. 
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FEODERS HEAT PUMP 


AIR CONDITIONING. 
THE HEAT HELPS PAY 
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FOR THE COOL. 





Me 
Fedders Heat Pump Air Conditioning 


» Can actually put out up to two-and-a-half 


times more heat per kilowatt hour than 
a conventional electric furnace. For the 
same amount of heat, you use less 
kilowatt hours. 

How does it all work? Think of it as an 
air conditioner that can work in two 
directions. In summer, it does an effec- 
tive job of keeping your home cool and 
dry by pumping heat out of your house. 

In winter, the Fedders Heat Pump Air 
Conditioning works in reverse and 
becomes an efficient heating system. 





¢ 


That's right. It extracts the natural heat 
that’s always present in the outdoor air, 
compresses it, and pumps it into your 
home. (82 percent of the heat in the air 
that was available at 100° F is still avail- 
able at 0°F.) 

One system that cools you when 
you're hot. Warms you when you're 
cold. And the heat helps pay for the cool. 
How can you possibly beat that? 


Fedders Corp. 
Woodbridge Av., 
Edison, N.J.08817 


Please send me information 
on Fedders heat pump 
air conditioning. 





Name__ 


Address 





City State___..__Zip 


a4 
Telephone 


TIF 


FEDDERS HEAT PUMP AIR CONDITIONING. 
BECAUSE PEOPLE GET HOT AND COLD 


TIME Subscriber Service 
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When writing us about your subscription 
please attach your TIME mailing label here 
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and mail this whole form toTIME, Time & Life Building. Chicago, Illinois 60611 






CHANGE OF ADDRESS? Please give us 4 weeks advance notice Attach the label 
for your old address above, write in your new address below 
ENTERING A NEW SUBSCRIPTION? Check the box and fill in your name and ad- 


dress below. (To order gift subscriptions please attach a separate sheet with full 
instructions } 










RENEWING? Check the box below—and make sure your mailing label is correct 
(The United States edition of TIME Magazine is available in Canada at $30 a year 
Subscription orders should be mailed to TIME, Time & Life Building. Chicago 
IHinois 60611.) 

















Please send TIME 1 year $26 OC) newsubscription 0 renewal 
OC) Payment enclosed. 1 Bill me later 







Name (please print) 
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City > ~~ State/Province Zip/Postcode 
For faster service, phone toll free 800-621-8200 (in Illinois, 800-972-8302) 


THE VOLVO 
PERFORMANCE FIGURE 
THAT BEATS EVERY CAR 
MADE IN AMERICA: 
OWNER SATISFACTION. 


An independent research study shows 
that Volvo owners are happier than the owners of other cars. 









The ultimate measure of any car is how the owner feels about it. 

Every year, the car companies find out. An independent research company 
goes out and asks thousands of new car owners across the country to evaluate their 
purchases. 

The latest research results are in. A higher percentage of Volvo owners said they 
were completely satisfied or very satisfied 
with their cars than did the owners of any 
American car. And that included all 56 
domestic makes from G.M., Ford, Chrysler 
and American Motors. 

So if you're in the market for one of 
these 56, this study could give you 
pause. Time enough to visit us and 
look into buying one of our Volvos. 

You could be completely 
satisfied you did. 


VOLVO 


The car for people who think. 
12 










LETTERS 


misleading. To suggest that there is any 
connection between that type of indi- 
vidual and this party represents the 
most despicable sort of journalistic 
demagoguery. 

There are, after all, many Cowans 
and potential Cowans in our society 
They are not the creation of this orga- 
nization, which adheres to a program 
of complete and strict legality. Rather, 
they are spawned by irresponsible, vi- 
olence-catering media which, instead of 
portraying National Socialism accurate- 
ly and truthfully, have preferred to cre- 
ate a “Nazi monster” stereotype that 
some unstable minds will obviously find 
appealing. 

Matt Koehl, Commander 
National Socialist White Peoples Party 
Arlington, Va. 


In seeking answers to the growing 
violence, TIME in knee-jerk fashion 
turns to the defunct and discredited psy- 
chiatrists, Psychiatrist Ziporyn attrib- 
utes the growing violence to a“... mov- 
ing from a time of restraints back to 
total liberty.” 

For how many of us does total lib- 
erty mean butchering our fellow man? 

Henry J. Rannin Jr: 
Aurora, Ill 





Security for All 
In your report titled “After the 
Vance Mission: Signs of Hope” [Feb 
28], you say that U.N. resolutions insist, 
that Israel is entitled to “secure” fron- 
tiers. The fact is that U.N. Resolution 
242 emphasizes the inadmissibility of 
the acquisition of territory by force and 
the need to work for a just and lasting 
peace in which every state in the area 
can live in security. Separate mention 
of Israeli security is to be found nowhere 

in that document. 

Mahmoud Amr 
Minister Plenipotentiary 
Egyptian Mission to the United Nations 





To Barbara Walters 
I want to come to the defense of Bar- 
bara Walters [Feb. 28]. She is witty. 
charming, intelligent. Even my husband 
reluctantly admits that ABC Evening 
News has changed for the better. She 
makes it interesting and, above all, alive 
Elke J. Wahanik 
Temple, Pa 


The day Harry Reasoner is given 
the boot is the day you will see ABC’s rat- 
ings go down—and by more than 1% 
Barbara Walters may be taking a lick- 
ing (according to some bleeding heart), 
but it’s good for business and that’s what 
she’s getting paid for. She can take it. 

Eleanor J. Arigoni 
Minden, Nev: 


Address Letters to TIME, Time & Life Building, 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 
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THE TRAVELERS 





This ad put to rest the theor 
that people dont want to get involved. 


Six months ago, we decided to 
take our case to the people. We felt 
the more we all know about what 
it is that’s driving insurance costs 
up, the better equipped we'd be in 
turning things around. 

What we said apparently hit 
home. 

To date, several hundred people 
have taken the time to write to us 
and share their concern about 
things like price inflation, auto 
repair costs, and the growing 
number of medical malpr actice 
suits and product liability claims. 

If you'd like to get inv olved 
yourself, we can provide j you with 
a booklet that examines, in lan- 
guage all of us can understand, the 
causes of rising insurance costs, as 
well as some of the possible reme- 
dies available to us. 


The Travelers Insurance Company 


. The Travelers Indemnity ¢ ompany, and Affiliated Companies, Ha 


For a free copy, while they last, 
just write our Office of Consumer 
Information, One Tower Square, 
Hartford, Conn. 06115. Or dial, 
toll-free, 800-243-0191. In Con- 
necticut, call collect, 277-6565. 

Then, maybe instead of just blam- 
ing your insurance company, or 
your agent, you'll join us in work- 
ing toward some realistic solutions. 

Because, as an insurance com- 
pany, we don’t like the high cost of 
insurance any more than you do. 

But were not going to be able to 
change things without your help. 


THE TRAVELERS 


rtford, Conn. 06115 





THREE AMBASSADORS (FOREGROUND), POLICE CHIEF CULLINANE (LEFT BACKGROUND) & RELATIVE OF KHAALIS LEAVE B’NAI B’RITH BUILDING 
TERRORISM 


The 38 Hours: Trial by Terror 





The heart of the capital was under 
siege. Everywhere, it seemed, was the 
wail of sirens, snarled traffic, milling 
crowds, police marksmen poised on 
rooftops, swarms of reporters interview- 
ing one another in the glare of flood- 
lights. Extra guards were posted at Gov- 
ernment buildings; on the Hill each 
member of Congress was offered an 
armed police escort. The Washington 
Monument was temporarily closed to 
visitors: it was within the range of snip- 
ers. Affairs of state moved forward 

cautiously. At the end of his visit with 
President Carter, Israeli Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Rabin left quietly with no fare 
well ceremony; incéming British Prime 
Minister James Callaghan did not re- 
ceive the traditional 19-gun salute, for 
fear it might trigger a slaughter. All this 
was the work of a mere dozen men who 
held 132 hostages in three Washington 
buildings for a chilling 38 hours. The ter- 
rorists made dramatically clear what has 
become all too obvious: anybody with a 
cause and a gun, be he mad or madcap, 
fanatic or eccentric, can seize and hold 
national attention by kidnaping and 
threatening to kill innocent victims 

The Washington assault was the cul- 
minating event of a spate of terrorist acts 
that have bedeviled the country. It 
proved again how vulnerable the soci 
ety is to such attacks. Given the circum- 
stances, it was wondrous that the drama 
ended with so little blood spilled: one 
dead and four wounded by gunfire, a 
dozen others cut and beaten. That the 
toll was not higher was in part a tribute 
to the primary tactic US. law enforce- 


HANAFI LEADER HAMAAS ABDUL KHAALIS 


ment officials are now using to thwart 
terrorists—patience (see box). But most 
of all, perhaps, it was due to the cou 
rageous intervention of three Muslim 
ambassadors, Egypt’s Ashraf Ghorbal 
Pakistan’s Sahabzada Yaqub-Khan and 
Iran’s Ardeshir Zahedi 

The Washington siege was an explo 
sive mixture of gangsterism, revenge, ra- 
cial hostility and religious bickering el- 
evated, as the participants proclaimed 
to the level of a holy war. The terrorists 
were members of a sliver-sized religious 
organization called the Hanafi—a rival 
of the much larger Black Muslims, a 
group that has been plagued with vio- 
lence over the years but has recently be- 
come more subdued (TIME, March 14) 

Grisly Deed. The Black Muslim re- 
ligion strongly appealed to some blacks 
because of its denunciation of the evils 
of white society and its promise of a bet- 
ter life for individuals who strictly fol- 
low its commands. The Hanafis consid- 
er themselves more orthodox than the 
Black Muslims, now called Bilalians 
whom they dismiss as political exploit- 
ers. The most famous Hanafi convert is 
Los Angeles Laker Basketball Star Ka- 
reem Abdul-Jabbar, who financed the 
purchase of a Washington house as Ha- 
nafi headquarters 

In 1973 the Black Muslim—Hanafi 
dispute boiled over into an appallingly 
grisly deed. Seven killers who were 
Black Muslims broke into the Washing- 
ton home of Hanafi Leader Khalifa Ha- 
maas Abdul Khaalis. They brutally 
murdered five of Khaalis’ children, his 
nine-day-old grandson and a devoted 
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WORKERS AT B’NAI B'RITH HAVE HANDS UP AS POLICE ENTER ROOM TO FREE THEM; (BELOW) ROOF TP SHARPSHOOTER 
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BLOODY HOSTAGE BERNARD SIMON REUNITED WITH WIFE 


fen ee] 
HANAFI GUARDS AT WASHINGTON HEADQUARTERS, DONATED BY KAREEM ABDUL-JABBAR; THE BASKETBALL STAR PRAYING IN ISTANBUL IN 1973 


DISMANTLING MARQUEE AT NEW YORK THEATER 
BATTLE SCENE FROM MOHAMMAD 
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follower. (Black Muslim officials have 
denied that their organization was in 
any way involved.) Khaalis swore 
revenge. 

That had to be taken seriously. Born 
in Indiana as Ernest McGee, Khaalis, 
54, was discharged from the Army in 
World War I] on grounds of mental in- 
stability. While working as a jazz drum- 
mer in New York City, he switched from 
Roman Catholicism to the Nation of Is- 
lam and rose to a trusted position be- 
fore he broke with the Black Muslims 
in 1958. In the mid-1960s he formed his 
own group, the Hanafi. In 1968, he was 
arrested for trying to extort money from 
a bank, but charges were dismissed af- 
ter he was found to be mentally dis- 
turbed. In 1972 he attacked the Black 
Muslims in an open letter, an act that 
is thought to have led to the execution 
of his family. 

The fact that five of the killers of 
his family were eventually convicted and 
given life sentences did not satisfy 
Khaalis. His religion, he felt, demanded 
justice in a jihad—a holy war. For years 
he brooded; then last week he struck. 

Machete Drill. Some time Wednes- 
day morning the terrorists left their 
headquarters, located in a quiet Wash- 
ington neighborhood six miles north of 
the White House. They were armed with 
rifles, shotguns and machetes. A neigh- 
bor later told police that he had seen the 
group drilling with machetes in the yard 

The first assault occurred shortly af- 
ter 11 a.m., when seven Hanafis, led by 
Khaalis himself, burst into the heag- 
quarters of B'nai B'rith, the world’s larg- 
est and oldest Jewish service organiza- 
tion. Moving upward floor by floor, they 
seized dozens of hostages. ting at 
some, slapping and cutting others, 


shouting that they were ready to die for 
Allah. The hostages were herded into a 


conference room, the windows of which 
were then painted over. 

The second strike came just after 12 
noon. Three terrorists entered the Islam- 
ic Center, a showcase for Muslim cul- 
ture on Embassy Row, and rounded up 
eleven hostages, including both staff and 
visitors. As if to be in keeping with the 
elegant, hushed precincts, no shots were 
fired and nobody was injured. The last 
and bloodiest attack took place at 2:20 
p.m., when a pair of trigger-happy gun- 
men invaded the District Building, two 
blocks from the White House and only 
300 yards from the Washington Mon- 
ument. They began shooting indiscrim- 
inately. A black radio newsman, Mau- 
rice Williams, 24, was hit and killed 
instantly. A city councilman, Marion 
Barry, was shot in the chest. Two other 
people were wounded, 

The primary concern of police 
quickly became the B'nai B'rith Build- 
ing. The Hanafis had chosen this target 
as a symbol of their grudge against Jews. 
Throughout the siege Khaalis de- 
nounced the Jewish judge who had pre- 
sided at the trial of his family’s killers 
“The Jews control the courts and the 
press,” he repeatedly charged. 

The Hanafis imposed a harrowing 
routine on the hostages. They were 
forced to lie face down on the floor 
“Don't talk, don’t move.” commanded 
Khaalis. “If you do, we'll kill you. | am 
nota bad man, but 1am a mean man.” 

The demands of Khaalis and his fol- 
lowers were eventually pieced together 
They wanted the Muslims convicted for 
the 1973 murders handed over to them, 
presumably for execution. They asked 
to have Wallace Muhammad, the Bila- 
lian leader, and Heavyweight Champi- 
on Muhammad Ali, long an active Black 
Muslim supporter, brought to them. 
Khaalis also insisted that he be refund- 


What Sparked It 


If the terrorists had not called vi- 
olent attention to it, Mohammad, Mes- 
senger of God might have slipped into 
movie history as a footnote, proving that 
the capacity to make stupefying religious 
epics is not exclusively Judeo-Christian. 

Producer-Director Moustapha Ak- 
kad was confronted by a unique prob- 
lem: the strict Muslim prohibition 
against representing the Prophet's face 


*-or form, or even his voice—in any me- 


dium. A wiser or less determined man 
might have bailed out right there, but 
Akkad, 43, a Syrian-born American who 
studied film making at U.C.L.A., pressed 
on, raising $17 million from Arab soure- 
es to make two versions of the story, 


» one in English, the other in Arabic. His 


actors constantly address an empty 
space where the audience must imag- 
ine a silent Prophet to be standing. 

Most of the film’s three-hour length 
is taken up with a camel’s-pace expo- 
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sition of the troubles encountered by the 
Prophet's disciples when their monothe- 
ism threatened the economic health of 
Mecca, which in the 7th century A.D. 
was in the graven-image business—at- 
tracting pilgrims to the shrines of some 
300 local gods. The tortures, exiles and 
triumphs of the Prophet's followers are 
accompanied by much pacifistic blather 
—at least in the version for infidels. The 
intent is to counteract the Western be- 
lief that Islam is a faith that comes bear- 
ing only a sword. Whatever one thinks 
of all this, it sure slows the picture down. 

It also lies at the heart of Arab pro- 
tests. Grand Sheik Abdel Halim Mah- 
moud of Al Azhar University in Cairo, 
has said: “The Koran is revelation, and 
the life of the Prophet is a divine com- 
mentary on that revelation. The idea of 
them being portrayed by others is par- 
ticularly offensive.” American viewers 
may find the theological objections of 
the faithful difficult to fathom. But they 
will have to accord them high marks as 
movie critics. Richard Schickel 





ed $750 in legal fees caused by a con- 
tempt of court citation. During the trial 
of his family’s killers, he had denounced 
them in court. He also wanted the re- 
cently released film Mohammad, Mes- 
senger of God, \o be banned on the 
grounds that it is sacrilegious (see box) 


Khaalis’ concern over the film was 
thought to have triggered the attack. 

Khaalis got his $750 back and the- 
alters stopped showing the movie—at 
least temporarily. But there was no pos- 
sibility that his enemies would be de- 
livered to him. If they were not, he in- 
sisted, the Hanafis would start behead- 
ing the hostages. After assembling a 
psychiatric profile of Khaalis, the FBI 
feared that he might do what he said. 
“It's the worst situation we've ever had.” 
said an FBI official. 

The effort to free the hostages was 
in the hands of the FBI and local police, 
under the command of Police Chief 
Maurice Cullinane. Attorney General 
Griffin Bell and FBI Director Clarence 
Kelley were kept briefed, but the night- 
and-day negotiations were conducted by 
seven men: Cullinane; Deputy Police 
Chief Robert Rabe; Nick Stames, chief 
of the FBI's Washington field office; FBI 
Agent Pat Mullany, the bureau's most 
skilled hostage negotiator: plus three 
diplomats whose admirable intervention 
may well have brought about the sal- 
vation of the hostages. It was, at first 
glance, an unlikely trio to be bargain- 
ing with American gunmen. The three: 

>» Zahedi, 48. escort of beautiful 
women—last year’s favorite was Eliz- 
abeth Taylor—lavish dispenser of cav- 
iar, which he delivers to friends by 
liveried chauffeur, former husband of 
the daughter of the Shah of Iran and 
probably Washington's best-known dip- 
lomat and party-giver. Hidden by his 
playboy image is his tremendous com- 
petence as an ambassador. He is also 
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KHAALIS PEERING THROUGH DOOR OF HIS HOME AFTER RELEASE BY AUTHORITIES 





Murdered children, revenge and an unholy war in the name of Allah. 


the chairman of the board of gover- 
nors of the Islamic Center 

> Ghorbal, 51, a physical Lilliputian 
at only inches over five feet but a man 
of imposing intelligence, wit and charm 
One of Washington’s most respected 
diplomats, he is a totally cosmopolitan 
figure; previous posts include Paris, Lon- 
don, Geneva and Ottawa. He holds both 
a master’s and doctorate from Harvard 

> Yaqub-Khan, 56, a trim, ascetic re- 
tired lieutenant general in the Pakistan 
army and its former chief of staff. Fa- 
miliar with battle scenes, he was twice 
captured while serving with the British 
Indian army in World War Il—and es- 
caped both times. He is a four-goal in- 
ternational polo player, and a formida- 


ble linguist, fluent in English, French, 
German, Italian, Russian and Urdu 

Ambassador Ghorbal was the first 
to volunteer help. Learning that Egyp- 
tians were among the hastages at the Is- 
lamic Center, he called the State De- 
partment and when asked, agreed to talk 
to Khaalis on the phone from the po- 
lice command center. Ghorbal then 
called Yaqub-Khan, who joined him, 
and left a message for Zahedi, who at 
the moment was on a Concorde return- 
ing to Washington from Paris 

The ambassadors decided the prop- 
er approach was to appeal to Khaalis’ 
faith. To brush up on the Koran, Ghor- 
bal phoned his political counselor, who 
supplied him with some apt quotes. Said 
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Ghorbal: “We decided to use the Ko- 
ran to impress on him that Allah or- 
ders us to be merciful.” 

By Wednesday evening, Yaqub- 
Kahn made the first of many lengthy 
phone calls to Khaalis. He listened pa- 
tiently to the terrorist’s outpouring of 
grievances, then made a plea for com- 
passion. Khaalis turned out to know his 
Koran. “Don’t try to teach me,” he said 
“T know it better than you.” But the Ko- 
ranic verses began to move Khaalis. Said 
one: “O, ye who believe, forbid not to 
yourselves the good things that God hath 
made lawful for you and do not trans- 
gress the limits; verily, God loveth not 
the transgressors.” Another was partic- 
ularly effective: “And let not the hatred 
of some people in shutting you out of the 
Sacred Mosque lead you into transgres- 
sion and hostility on your part; help ye 
one another in righteousness and piety, 
but judge ye not one another in sin and 
rancor.’ Says Yaqub-Khan: “The sen- 
timents in that passage provided the 
central theme pervading all the talks.” 

At sunrise, Yaqub-Khan was on the 
phone again: “My comrade, it is the be- 
ginning of a new day,” he said to Khaal- 
is. “I would like you, my brother, to join 
in a prayer to Allah that it will be a day 
of compassion, honor and bravery.” 
Khaalis protested that the place where 
he was appeared “unclean.” This re- 
mark convinced the negotiators that 
Khaalis was a devout Muslim who 
would pray only in clean surroundings, 
as Islamic tradition prescribes. Now 
there was hope, for a source of leverage 
existed—the compassion cited in the 
Koran 

Through the day there were more 
phone calls, more verses. Khaalis 
seemed to be listening. Shortly after 6 
p.m. Ambassador Ghorbal took the risk- 
iest step. “Let us come to you, dear 
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How to Play the Waiting Game 


Dealing with eccentrics and crusad- 
ers who seize hostages is one of the most 
delicate tasks in police work. Since their 
motives and personalities obviously dif- 
fer, there are no standard methods for 
dealing with them. The Israelis believe 
in force: “Storm them as soon as you 
can,” says one of their anti-terrorist 
experts 

US. police have developed a differ- 
ent approach: keep talking, keep calm, 
wait them out. All of the FBI's 59 field di- 
visions have agents who have had spe- 
cial training at the FBI National Acad- 
emy in Quantico, Va. It is the FBI policy 
that only if the hostages seem in im- 
minent danger of being killed is an at- 
tack normally ordered. While a special- 
ly trained FBI negotiator tries to lower 
the level of tension and assess the hos- 
tage taker’s motives and weaknesses. 
other agents seek information that will 
let them develop a psychological profile 
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of the criminal. What makes him an- 
gry? What grudges does he hold? Is he 
a loner? 

The FBI will let any demand of the 
criminal be a point of discussion. His 
wishes in small matters (food, newspa- 
pers) are granted 

. 

The San Francisco police depart- 
ment began hostage-negotiating courses 
in 1974. Since then its graduates have 
faced 15 major hostage incidents—and 
saved all the victims without firing a 
shot. The emphasis in the program Is 
on psychology; the key rule is to stay 
cool. About 75% of the officers seeking 
to attend the program have been turned 
down because they show signs of inabil- 
ity to handle the extraordinary stress of 
a hostage situation 

Most metropolitan police depart- 
ments will bring in sharpshooters when 
hostages are involved, partly to keep less 


trained personnel out of the action. “All 
you need is one officer on the scene t@ 
fire randomly and it could be all @ver 
for the hostages.”’ explains San Francis- 
co Police Lieut. Richard Klapp, the 
city’s top hostage expert 

Police departments disagree on 
whether authorities should make prom- 
ises they do not intend to keep. “If you 
have to resort to lying to get people out, 
you lie,” says a San Francisco officer 
An Indiana sheriff would go further, say- 
ing of one hostage taker in a recent in- 
cident: “I'd have given him title to Ha- 
waii.” John L. Carey, president of the 
Indiana Bar Association, sharply dis- 
agrees, maintaining: “The government 
shouldn't give its word and then go back 
on it 

On one point, almost all experts 
agree: television and newspapers need 
to restrain themselves in covering a hos- 
tage scene. Many police officials would 
like to screen all press information 
emerging from such an incident. They 
contend that only the negotiators know 
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brother,” he said, “and sit down and talk 
at a table of peace.” Khaalis agreed. 

There was no way to tell if the meet- 
ing would be a sitdown or a shootout 
when the group assembled at 8:10 p.m. 
in the lobby of the B'nai B'rith Build- 
ing. With the ambassadors were Chiefs 
Cullinane and Rabe, and the police 
commander, Joseph O'Brien, who had 
investigated the murder of Khaalis’ chil- 
dren and was trusted by Khaalis. 

Armed with a_ knife, Khaalis 
emerged from an elevator. He shook 
hands, received the traditional Muslim 
hug from the ambassadors, and sat 
down. Not until the meeting passed its 
15-minute mark did the police begin to 
relax. Speaking in a low, soothing voice, 
Zahedi brought up the deaths of Khaal- 
is’ children, and suddenly the terrorist 
broke into tears. Then Zahedi returned 
to the Koran. “You could see a rapport 
building,” recalls Ghorbal. “Trust and 
confidence were sinking in.” Finally af- 
ter two hours, Khaalis blurted out what 
was most on his mind: he did not want 
to go to jail, he wanted to go home. 

Uneasy Count. It was the face-sav- 
ing opening the negotiators wanted, Yes, 
that might be possible if he agreed to 
free the hostages. He was willing. The 
ambassadors’ work was done. Said Sec- 
retary of State Cyrus Vance later: “To 
these three ambassadors—humanitari- 
ans and diplomats in the highest sense 
—we offer the gratitude of the U.S." 

The police took over to negotiate the 
details of the surrender and make ar- 
rests. Eight of the Hanafis were jailed 
on multiple charges and held on $50,000 
to $75,000 bail; but the three who took 
over the Islamic Center, where no one 
was injured and no shot was fired, were 
charged and then freed under Washing- 
ton’s unusually liberal bail procedures. 
As part of the agreement with the 


what kind of press coverage might turn 
a gunman violent—if it got back to him 
via TV, radio or possibly a newspaper 
Nor can reporters generally know when 
the bargaining has reached a sensitive 
point and coverage should be cautious. 

Police in Warrensville Heights. 
Ohio, were appalled last week when a 
live telecast showed Gunman Cory 
Moore where sharpshooters were sta- 
tioned as he held Police Captain Leo 
Keglovic hostage. “They knew Cory had 
a TV.” fumed Police Chief Craig Mer- 
chant. When Cory saw the broadcast he 
shouted into a telephone: “Everything's 
off right now!” Cory later surrendered 
after gelling a promise that President 
Carter would telephone him. In a Chi- 
cago incident, a TV helicopter circled a 
hostage site, nearly frightening the gun- 
men (who mistook it for a possible po- 
lice assault) into a violent reaction. Such 
moves enrage authorities. Says a Chi- 
cago police official: “Press and police 
must get together and work out some 
guidelines.” 
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Besse Zaritsky, 55, a mother of sev- 
en from suburban Silver Spring, Md.. 
was at work as an editorial assistant on 
the National Jewish Monthly Wednes- 
day morning when she heard “stomping 
up the stairs” in the B'nai B'rith build- 
ing. Here is her account. told to TIME 
Correspondent Marguerite Michaels, of 
the ordeal that followed. 

“We decided to barricade ourselves 
in one of the eighth-floor offices. We 
shoved the desk in front of the door. 
but they started beating the door down 
We opened it up, and standing there 
were three gunmen. My boss, Charles 
Fenyvesi, who was captured by the Ger- 
mans as a child and then caught by the 
Russians during the Hungarian uprising 
lof 1956], asked them what they want- 
ed. One gunman—they called them- 
selves ‘soldiers’—hit him with his hand 
Charles fell and his glasses went flying 
I don’t think he ever got them back 

“The} told us to go to the confer- 
ence room and lie face down with our 
hands stretched out, holding on to the 
feet of the person in front of us. I could 
tell that other hostages were being led 
in. One of the gunmen kept counting us 
and saying, ‘Allah said to have 100. 
They were cruel. They would say, ‘For 
every one of our men who die, we'll kill 
ten of you.” They said they'd chop off 
our heads. “You won't see any blood, you 
won't feel anything,” they'd say 

“But then they would be compas- 
sionate. They brought rugs for the 
women to lie on. They collected news- 
papers and vinyl wallpaper to cover the 
women at night. They made the men 
give us their suit jackets. They were care- 
ful about people who needed medicine 
They told the young girls who got a lit- 
Ue hysterical to ‘just be cool.” 

“But if you talked loud to your neigh- 
bor, they would swing a rifle in your di- 
rection, They never stopped swearing at 
us. They called us Yahudi |Jews] and 
bitches. It seemed like we were face 
down for hours. I thought about the Ho- 
locaust. I feel I know now how they [the 
victims} must have felt 

. 

“One of the young girls had on a 
very short skirt, and when she lay down, 
a gunman told her to cover herself up. 
‘We're not interested in that,’ he said. ‘I 
have three beautiful wives.” They had 
this thing about cleanliness. They told 
the men they had to sit to go to the bath- 
room, so they wouldn't splash urine 
around. They had the male hostages 
clean up the toilets. There was one girl 
who wet her pants. The gunmen told a 
B'nai B'rith man to clean the floor, and 
they had the girl take off her wet slacks 
and put on a pair of painter’s overalls. 

“The gunmen separated the men 
from the women—men on one side of 
the room, women on the other. At night 
| only dozed about an hour, but I heard 
snoring. | thought about my family and 
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‘And | Hadn't Typed My Will’ 
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how I hadn't typed my will and how I 
hadn't been able to transfer money in 
my bank account into bonds. And then 
I wished I'd spent the money—maybe 
on an aquamarine ring ora trip. 

“The gunmen were nervous when 
they heard sounds they couldn't iden- 
tify, They had a telescope they used to 
watch the police. The General [Hanafi 
Leader Khaalis] made a speech about 
his dead babies and how the Jews didn’t 
care about his babies or South African 
babies. He said he wasn’t afraid to kill 
us and he wasn’t afraid to die. He was 
on the phone a lot. He came back once 
and said, ‘I’ve just talked to the whole 
world—Sweden, London and Europe 
But we're going to fight to the end.” 

“They stood guard for a long time 
You could tell they were getting tired 
They no longer called each other ‘Broth- 
er and began fighting as to how we 
should be treated. 

“Suddenly they were letting us talk 
pretty loud. Several minutes passed be- 
fore we realized there were no gunmen 
in the room. And then the police arrived 
—flak jackets, helmets, guns. Someone 
asked, ‘Are you really the cops?’ And 
they turned their guns on us and told us 
to shut up. I think they thought there 
might still be gunmen in the room 
When they eased up, we all started kiss- 
ing and hugging and a few people 
formed a circle to recite a Jewish prayer 
—it’s a traditional prayer thanking God 
for preserving us.” 


SURVIVOR ZARITSKY HUGGING DAUGHTER 
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negotiators, Khaalis was freed without 
bail on his own recognizance after be- 
ing charged with only a single count of 
kidnaping (additional charges are ex- 
pected to be lodged). Superior Court 
Judge Harold Greene was uneasy about 
the deal that had been made. “The court 
is not in a position to second-guess the 
Government authorities,” he said. “So 
it will go along.” 

Many others were indignant that the 
leader of the bloody assault should be 
permitted to go free, however temporar- 
ily. Complained Senator Lloyd Bentsen, 
a Texas Democrat, “Khaalis was at lib- 
erty even before his hostages were 
home.” A D.C. superior court judge 
called the releases “outrageous.” But to 
many police and Justice Department of- 
ficials, it seemed an appropriate price 
to pay to save the lives of the hostages. 

Pealing Bells. Khaalis, a cigar in 
his mouth, two U.S. marshals at his side, 
was soon headed for his armed-camp 
home where his plot had been con- 
ceived. Until his preliminary hearing, 
he is confined to Washington. To report- 
ers gathering beyond the fence, he said 
he felt “very good.” 

The victims of Khaalis did not feel 
quite so well as they emerged from the 
B'nai B'rith Building with cuts, bruises, 
shattered glasses and swollen eyes. They 
were greeted by the pealing of bells in a 
nearby church where many of their rel- 
atives had kept vigil. For these hostages, 
the ordeal had ended (see box) 

Who will be the next to suffer, and 
how can these acts be stopped? The lat- 
est incidents have ended relatively suc- 
cessfully. Terrorists have not achieved 
their goals and most have been arrest- 
ed, though many are free on bail. Yet 





AMBASSADORS GHORBAL OF EGYPT, YAQUB-KHAN OF PAKISTAN, ZAHEDI OF IRAN 
Quoting verses from the Koran to win freedom for endangered hostages. 


the acts continue. Many law-enforce- 
ment authorities argue that because of 
civil-liberties protests there is too little 
surveillance of potentially dangerous 
groups. In reaction to such pressures, 
Washington police files on the Hanafis 
were destroyed in 1974, and police in- 
formants were withdrawn from the 
group. It is possible that with proper in- 
telligence the police would have been 
tipped off to the Washington assault. 

Beyond that, terrorists sometimes 
benefit from a peculiar sanction. If they 
justify kidnaping or murder in the name 
of social justice, there is a chance that 
they will be excused, or at least create 
confusion. Says David Rapoport, profes- 
sor of political science at U.C.L.A.: “This 
country allows acts under the guise of 
politics and morality that it wouldn't 
otherwise accept.” 

A terrorist act is sure to receive the 


America’s Menacing Misfits 


The most common seizure of hos- 
tages in the U.S. has long been the type 
dramatized in the award-winning film 
Dog Day Afternoon: criminals who have 
been surprised by police use innocent 
bystanders as tools in escape negotia- 
tions. But in the past 18 months, there 
has been an alarming increase in the 
number of cases of hostages being tak- 
en to express a complaint about soci- 
ety, to publicize an offbeat cause or 
merely to attract attention to a person- 
al problem. Among such incidents 

> Oct. 6, 1975. An apolitical drift- 
er, Ray (“Cat”) Olsen, 23, held ten hos- 
tages in a Manhattan branch of New 
York’s Bankers Trust Co. for eight 
hours, demanded that authorities release 
Patty Hearst and imprisoned members 
of the Symbionese Liberation Army and 
pay him $10 million in gold. Result: Ol- 
sen gave up and freed all hostages 

> Jan. 7, 1976. Miklos Petrovics, 40, 
seized two employees of a Culver City, 
Calif.. branch of Bank America, de- 
manded that the bank’s air be filtered 
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through bird seed, that the manager 
“cleanse himself in the ocean” and that 
“everyone join hands, walk to the ocean 
and meditate.” Result: an FBI agent 
talked him into surrendering 

>» May 22, 1976. Two former alco- 
holics, John Thomas, 28, and Jack Sa- 
lazar, 27, seized twelve people in a New 
York City hospital to protest the clos- 
ing ofan alcohol detoxification program 
Result: they surrendered peacefully 

> Aug. 26, 1976. Ashby Leach, 30 
a Viet Nam veteran, held nine hostages 
for nine hours in the Cleveland offices 
of the Chessie System Inc., where he 
worked, and demanded he be given a 
leave of absence to take courses under 
the G.I. Bill. Result: the company agreed 
and he gave up 

>» Dec. 7, 1976. Dolphin Lair, 21, a 
janitor whose father died of lung can- 
cer, held a man hostage atop a Los An- 
geles skyscraper for 2/4 hours to warn 
against the dangers of tobacco. Result 
he gave up without a struggle 

> Feb. 8, 1977. Anthony Kiritsis. 44, 


widest possible attetion. There is no 
need to cry in the wilderness when any- 
one so inclined can plead his case on na- 
tional television. Says Atlanta Psychi- 
atrist Alfred Messer: “If someone has a 
latent wish to commit a criminal act, 
he can be galvanized by the media. He 
can act out any grandiose fantasies or 
make up for a sense of impotence.” 
Certainly the Hanafis had all the at- 
tention they could have asked for. At 
each of the buildings they seized, an out- 
door television studio was created, and 
newsmen competed for telephone inter- 
views with the gunmen. Dr. Harold Vi- 
sotsky, chairman of the department of 
psychiatry at Northwestern University, 
believes that deranged persons have a 
passion for keeping up with the news 
and imitating it. “These crimes are high- 
ly contagious,” he says. Today in the. 
US. they are a virulent social illness 


a former car salesman, held a loan-com- 
pany official with a shotgun harnessed 
to the victim’s neck for @3 hours, de- 
manded cancellation of a mortgage. Re- 
sult: he gave up afler immunity was 
promised; immunity was not granted 

> Feb. I1, 1977. After watching 
Roots, Jesse Coulter, 42, held eight peo- 
ple in a home for unwed mothers in Cin- 
cinnati, demanded help in finding a son 
he had given up for adoption 20 years 
earlier. Result: a police officer pretend- 
ing to be his son talked him into freeing 
the hostages 

> Feb. 14, 1977. Fred Cowan, 33, 
an American Nazi cultist, killed five 
men in a New Rochelle, N.Y., moving 
company after he was suspended from 
his job (TIME, Feb. 28). Result: Cowan 
committed suicide 

>» March 7, 1977. Cory Moore, 25, 
disarmed Police Captain Leo M. Keg- 
lovic of Warrensville Heights, Ohio, 
demanded that President Carter apol- 
ogize for black oppression in the U.S 
and that “all white people leave the 
planet within seven days.” Result 
Moore released his hostage unharmed 
and was arrested 
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j Florsheim is probably the most 
famous men’s shoe brand in America. So 
when we come out with a new style, it’s not 
surprising if someone copies it. But we know 

- what we put into our shoes and we doubt 
that anyone who copies them puts in quite 
as much. 


Do they use leather like we do? 


We make our shoes from the finest 
calfskins, kidskins, the best of everything. 

. And we don’t skimp on the quantity. Some 
brands use synthetic substitutes which are 
cheaper, but leather has qualities that 

> synthetics haven't yet been able to match 

Leather is porous so your feet can 
breathe. It’s soft and supple so that it bends 
with your foot as you walk. And it just plain 

q looks and feels better longer. 


Do they do as much hand-detailing? 


3 By the time a Florsheim shoe is ready 
for you, over 200 pairs of hands have 
worked on it. Because even though some 
less expensive brands are made 
almost entirely by machine, 
we only use machines 
where they do a better job 
than man. 

What do all 
those hands do? Well 
it takes 21 steps just 


















to sole a Florsheim shoe and another 15 for 
the heels. And that’s just the bottom of the 
shoe. The top takes even more. 


Do they make so many sizes? 


The most important thing about a 
shoe is how it fits and feels. So we make 
sure you'll get a perfect fit by making almost 
300 styles, some in as many as 120 sizes. 
We make sure our shoes will feel 
comfortable whether you're walking or just 
sitting around. And we make sure your shoe 
will retain its shape after you've worn it for a 
while. Yet with everything we put into a 
Florsheim shoe, prices start as low as $32 
and go to $65." 


Do they really give you a bargain? 
When you have to choose between a 

Florsheim shoe and something that “looks 
the same” but costs less, remember this. 

Anyone can make something for less if 

they cut corners somewhere. But do 
you want them to cut corners when 
it comes to your feet? 

The Florsheim shoe. Avail- 
able in thousands of fine 
retail stores all over the 

world. So even though 

It would pay to go out 

of your way for them, 
you don't have to 


*Suggested 
Retail Prices 





The one the others can't quite copy. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company, Chicago 60606, A Division of Interco Incorporated 


On April 6,1976, the official publication 
of the American Chemical Society listed 
the great discoveries of the last 100 years 





Wereproudtobe one ofthem. — - 


The om is a chronology of the important chemical and related events 
i 


since 1876 as 


1876-78 Publication of "On the Equilibrium of 
Heterogeneous Substances.” 

1877 Use of aluminum chloride to condense aro- 
matic hydrocarbons and alkyl halides. 

1879 Journal of the American Chemical Society 
founded. 

Discovery of saccharin. 

1880 “Handbuch” published. 

1884 The Solvay process for making soda ash—first 
used in Belgium in 1865—is transplanted to 
the US. 

1886 Aluminum prepared electrolytically. 

Fluorine prepared. 
First synthesis of alkaloid, D-coniine. 

1887 Ionic dissociation theory proposed. 

1888 Effect of temperature and pressure on equilib- 
rium studied. 

Influence of temperature on reaction rates 
investigated. 

1891 Silicon carbide (Carborundum) produced. 

1892 Invention of electric arc furnace. 

Thermos flask introduced. 
Chlorine produced electrolytically in U.S. 

1893 First potentiometric titration. 

Theory of coordination chemistry announced. 

1895 Discovery of x-rays. 

1897 Catalytic hydrogenation of unsaturated 
organic compounds is accomplished. 
Discovery of electron. 

Synthetic indigo is produced commercially in 
Germany. 

1898 Discovery of radioactivity. 

Process of making calcium cyanamide from 
calcium carbide and nitrogen patented. 
Discovery of polonium and radium. 

1899-1900 Discovery of use of magnesium-organic 
halides in organic synthesis. 

1900 Free radical prepared. 

First U.S. contact process for sulfuric acid 
developed. 
Quantum theory introduced. 

1901 Sulfur recovery by Frasch process in 
Louisiana. 

1903 Hypnotic properties of Veronal (barbital) 
observed. 

1906 Third law of thermodynamics stated. 

Use of “chromatographic method” to separate 
plant pigments. 

Congress passes Federal Food & Drug Act. 
Discovery of aniline accelerator for rubber. 


sted by Chemical & Engineering News. 


1908 Chlorination of water at Jersey City, N.J. 

1909 Presentation of pH concept. 

1910 Production of Bakelite phenolic resins begins. 
Ammonia produced by Haber process in 
Ludwigshafen, Germany. 

Plant built in U.S. for making rayon, first 
produced commercially in France in 1891. 

1911 Theory of atomic nucleus proposed. 

1912 Work at Diamond Rubber Co. shows that 
carbon black reinforces rubber. 

Suggestion made that crystals can diffract 
X-rays. 

1913 Thermal cracking of petroleum initiated. 
"Solar system” model of atom proposed. 
Name of “isotope” given to elements 
appearing to occupy same place in periodic 
table. 

914 Thyroxin isolated. 

915 ‘Toxic gases used in war during the second 
battle of Ypres. 

Pyrex glass marketed by Corning Glass 
Works. 
1916 Electrolysis of brines used by Dow Chemical 
to produce magnesium. 
Presentation of bonding theories. 
Development of power diffraction methods. 

1917 Installation of first full-size plant in U.S. to 
produce nitric acid from the oxidation of 
ammonia. 

1918 Acetone produced by fermentation for British 
at Terre Haute, Ind. 

1918-19 Mass spectrometers built. 

1919 Observation of transmutation. 

1920 Production of isopropyl] alcohol, the first 
commercial petrochemical. 

1922 ‘Tetraethyllead used as antiknock for gasoline. 

1923 Theory of solutions presented. 

Acid-base theories presented. 
Publication of “Thermodynamics and the 
Free Energies of Chemical Substances.” 

1924 Cell for producing sodium and chlorine from 
molten sodium chloride patented. 

1925 Rubber antioxidants gain use. 

Development of Polarograph. 

1926 Synthetic methanol production begins in U.S. 
First isolation of enzyme (urease) in pure 
crystalline form. 

1928 Raman effect reported. 

Vanadium catalysts used to produce H2SO4. 
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1929 Observation of penicillin. 
Production of alkyd resins. 

1930 Thiokol synthetic rubber enters market. 
Dichlorodifluoromethane prepared as 
refrigerant. 

1931 Discovery of deuterium. 

Electron microscope developed. 
Cyclotron developed. 


Du Pont produces neoprene synthetic rubber. 


1932. Discovery of neutron. 

1933 Discovery of polyethylene. 
Glass fibers produced commercially. 
Rayon tire cord fabrics introduced by 
Du Pont. 

1934 Vitamin C produced commercially. 
Extraction of bromine from seawater. 

1935. Discovery of nylon. 
Preparation of synthetic organic ion 
exchange resin. 

1936 Methyl methacrylate plastics marketed. 
Interest in sulfonamide drugs grows. 

1937 Polystyrene offered commercially in U.S. by 
Dow. 

1938 Production of nitroparaffins. 
Saran (polyvinylidene chloride) films 
introduced by Dow Chemical. 

1939 Discovery of nuclear fission. 

1940 Catalytic reforming comes into use. 
Melmac melamine plastics introduced. 

1941 Styrene-butadiene rubber first produced 
in US. 
Dow produces magnesium from seawater. 

1942 First fluid catalyst cracking plant built. 

1944 Discovery of streptomycin. 
Successful field trials using 2,4-D as a 
herbicide reported. 

1945 US. explodes atomic bombs. 

1946 Resonance absorptions for protons in water 
and solid parattins measured. 
Fluorine becomes commercially available. 
Polyester fiber developed. 

1947 Development of carbon-l4 dating. 

Fischer-lropsch process used to produce 
hydrocarbons from synthesis gas. 


Rohm & Haas makes oxo process chemicals, 


Petroleum is source of almost all toluene. 
1948 Cold process synthetic rubber produced, 
1949 Radiocobalt treatment of cancer increases. 
Pharmaceutical interest in cortisone and 
ACTH (adrenocorticotropin) grows, 
Introduction of platinum for catalytic 
reforming of petroleum. 


(+ 1950 Benzene produced from petroleum, 
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1950-53 Base pairing in deoxyribonucleic acid 
(DNA) explained. 

1951 Discovery of ferrocene. 
Fusion bomb tested. 
National Science Foundation begins 
operating. 


+1952 Isoniazid reported to have antitubercular 


properties. 
Gas chromatographic experiment reported 
Marketing of photoelectric 
spectropolarimeter spurs interest in optical 
rotatory dispersion studies. 
1953. First synthesis of a polypeptide hormone 
called oxytocin. 


1966 Dihydro-PGE2 


Double helix model for DNA proposed. 
The amino acid sequence of insulin 
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A stannous fluoride toothpaste (Crest) 
developed by Procter & Gamble 





Demonstration of antiproton. 

Use of psvchochemicals for treating mental 
illness increases. 

Low-pressure, low-temperature Ziegler 
process for producing harder, more rigid 
polyethvlenes developed. 

Elements 99 and 100 produced. 

Complete photosynthetic cycle determined, 


1957 Enovid and Norlutin are approved by 


Food & Drug Administration as menstrual 
control agents. ; 
Penicillin V synthesized. 


1959 Computer control of chemical processes gains 


acceptance, 


1960 Completion of crystal structure of 


hemoglobin. 
Chlorophyll synthesized. 
First working laser is reported, 


1961 Carbon-l2 adopted as basis for atomic weights 


by IUPAC. 


1962 Preparation of XePtks. 


Publication of “Silent Spring” spurs 
environmental movement. 


1965 Rules proposed for explaining and predicting 


the stereochemistry of certain reactions. 
, anaturally occurring 
prostaglandin metabolite, synthesized. 
Preparation of molecule containing 
cyclobutadiene moiety. 


1967 Synthesis of polypeptides automated. 
1968 First synthesis of an enzyme, RNA-ase. 
1969 First polyatomic molecule, formaldehyde, 


observed in intersteller space, 
Use of DDT curtailed. 


1970 RNA-dependent DNA polymerase activity 


reported, 

First gene synthesized. 

X-ray diffraction studies reveal 
three-dimensional structure of insulin. 
Human pituitary growth hormone 
synthesized. 


1972 Synthesis of vitamin Bye announced, 
1974 Eleven molecular biologists call for 


temporary ban on certain genetic engineering 
experiments. 
Presentation of ozone depletion theory. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 


Pleasures—and Perils—of Populism 


In 1934, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
raced through the streets in an open 
touring car on his way to someplace else, 
and in 1952 Harry Truman actually 
stopped off to campaign for Adlai Ste- 
venson. But nothing like this had ever 
happened before to Clinton, Mass., and 
the residents of the old factory town 36 
miles west of Boston were doing their 
best to get ready for the momentous day 
They swept the streets, hosed down the 
red brick storefronts, and slapped a coat 
of paint on the interior of the town hall 
where the great event would take place 

The occasion was the first-ever com- 
ing of Jimmy Carter, scheduled to visit 
Clinton (pop. 13,300) to answer ques- 
tions from the audience at a simulated 
New England town meeting. He 
planned to spend the night not at a ho- 
tel but in a private home. The visit to 
Clinton is the latest event in the extraor- 
dinary meet-the-people program that 
Carter is conducting so successfully so 
far—although it poses special problems 
and possible dangers, for his presidency 

rhe President is going to the people 
so earnestly for a number of reasons. It 
is, first of all, his natural style. Carter's 
enuire campaign to reach the White 
House was built on the strategy of per- 
suading the public to trust him. With- 
out the solid backing of the Democratic 
Party's traditional power blocs. like the 
labor unions, Carter believes that he 
must function as a kind of political guer- 
rilla, building a base at the grass roots 
Says one White House aide: “In effect 
Carter has to keep on campaigning.” He 
also needs to get widespread backing to 
pul pressure on Congress if it balks at 
passing his programs 

Early Returns. To date, the Pres- 
ident has clearly been able to achieve a 
kind of personal relationship with many 
Americans—including a number who 
voted for him with trepidation or even 
backed Gerald Ford. After the Presi- 
dent’s celebrated phone-in, when some 
9.5 million people tried to get his ear. a 
telephone survey of 1.184 people by Poll- 
ster Albert Sindlinger found that 73% 
liked what they heard, while only 22¢ 
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TOWN LEADERS REHEARSING FOR THE PRESIDENT'S MEETING WITH THE CITIZENRY; EMPTY CHAIR IS CARTER’S 


did not care for the show (5° had no 
opinion) 

Pollster George Gallup Jr. feels that 
Carter is managing to get across the idea 
that he is “the people’s President.” Adds 
a colleague. Burns Roper: “I expect his 
people-to-people campaign will be high- 
ly successful. Historically. all polls show 
that the No. | attribute people seek in a 
President is honesty and openness. That 
was true before Johnson and Nixon, but 
itis even more true now.” 

TIME correspondents around the na- 
lion turned up more indications that for 
the time being, at least, Americans are 
taken with Carter's down-home, cardi- 
gan style. Even the West, which went 
overwhelmingly for Ford last Novem- 
ber, is now warming to the President 
Says Karen Stone, a housewife active in 
Democratic Party politics in Pacific Pal- 
isades, Calif: “There is something I'm 
beginning to like about Carter. The low- 
keyed, anti-folderol approach. I still 
mistrust his Baptist fundamentalist up 
bringing and the whole thing about his 
being a Southerner. But I must admit the 
accent is bothering me less than it did 

A small minority of Americans fear 
that Carter is being foo informal. Says 
Mrs. Myrtle Word, a housewife in India- 
nola, Miss.: “He should be more like, not 
exactly Ford, but maybe Kennedy. He 
should be more dignified and more for- 
mal in his dress 

Political Gimmickry. The most se- 
rious potential problem for Carter is an 
undercurrent of feeling—particularly 
strong in the still skeptical Midwest 

that the President is relying too much 
on style. The conservative Omaha 
World-Herald (circ. 235,700) blasted 
Carter's phone-in as “a first-class put- 
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on one of the slickest public rela- 
tions promotions to come out of Wash- 
ington in a long. time.” Texas 
Republican John Connally. whose eye 
is still on the White House, is hardly 
an unprejudiced witness, but his views 
were echoed by Carter critics in the Mid- 
west and elsewhere. Says he: “In terms 
of political imagery. Carter has done a 
magnificent job, I regret. though, that 
he’s not dealing with substance. I hope 
in time that he'll show us what his pol- 
icles are and take action on the press- 
ing problems and not just give us po- 
litical gimmickry 

Ironically, the very success of Car- 
ter’s populist appeal may cause him 
special backlash problems. Says John 
Staples, who runs public opinion sur- 
veys in Texas and Louisiana: “If you 
don’t give people some hard stuff and 
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keep giving them the impression that 
you can come through, even when you 
know that you can’t deliver, there is 
going to be a letdown. I'd be very con- 
cerned if I were [Carter].” 

By appealing directly to the voters, 
Carter also risks worsening his relations 
with Congress, which are already un- 
easy enough. Senate Majority Leader 
Robert C. Byrd has taken the unusual 
step of writing Carter that the Demo- 
cratic Senators were angry and frustrat- 
ed because they felt they were being 
overlooked by the White House. The 
main cause of the Senators’ ire was the 
President's suspension of the funding for 
19 water projects in the budget for fis- 
cal 1978, a decision he made without 
consulting anyone on the Hill. Last week 
35 Democratic Senators joined with 30 
Republicans to approve, 65 to 24, a mea- 
sure aimed at preventing Carter from 
cutting off money for the projects. 

The dangers implicit in the people 
program are on the mind of Greg 
Schneiders, 29, the White House aide 
who is running the operation. During 
the campaign, he began as a kind of 
glorified baggagemaster and rose so rap- 
idly in Carter’s esteem that he was cho- 
sen for the key position of appointments 
secretary. Then a report surfaced that 
he might have received some unem- 
ployment insurance payments that he 
was not entitled to. Although Schneiders 
was subsequently cleared of any wrong- 
doing, he lost his chance for the orig- 
inal job and ended up as the director 
of White House projects 

First Person. Discussing the people 
program, Schneiders says: “! think it has 
to be pursued judiciously—and it will 
be. If Carter tried to do these things as 
a substitute for substance, he wouldn't 
get away with it.” Schneiders argues that 
some of the events will be “entirely sub- 
stance.” He plans to invite citizens with 
widely diverse points of view to “mini- 
conferences” with Carter on special top- 
ics, such as crime or inflation, This week 
and next, the White House intends to 
hold 20 meetings of this kind on energy 
policy. They will be attended by experts 
ranging from auto manufacturers to en- 
vironmentalists. Schneiders also wants 
to increase the effectiveness of 37 Fed- 
eral Information Centers scattered 
around the country that answer ques- 
tions about Government services 

Conducting his people program at 
a private level, Carter last week break- 
fasted with John Shanklin, 71, an em- 
ployee of Washington’s Sheraton Carl- 
ton Hotel. On Dec. 12, 1974, Shanklin 
became the first person to be told by Car- 
ter that he was running for the pres- 
idency. When Shanklin said he would 
vote for the Georgian, Carter promised 
to ask him around for breakfast when 
he got to the White House. Accompa- 
nied by Daughter Amy, Carter also lis- 
tened appreciatively to the National 
Children’s Choir during the dedication 
of Children’s Hospital in Washington 

Carter intends to repeat the fireside 
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chat and the phone-in, and he is con- 
sidering a scheme to make sure that 5% 
to 10% of the guests at official White 
House lunches or dinners are “average 
Americans.” The President plans to 
make other brief forays around the 
country, settling down for the night in 
the homes of private citizens. After his 
visit to Clinton this week, Carter will 
travel to Charleston, W. Va., for a con- 
ference on energy and coal, and then 
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hop up to New York City to deliver a 
U.N. address that will outline his gen- 
eral views on foreign policy. 

As Carter tries to get his programs 
going in the months ahead, he will in- 
evitably have to make choices that just 
as inevitably will alienate many groups 
of Americans. It remains to be seen 
whether \re people program can thrive 
when people start taking sides on the 
merits of the Carter Administration 


Do-It-Yourself Diplomacy 


Jimmy Carter seems determined to 
apply his people-to-people approach to 
foreign affairs as well. He pledged an 
open foreign policy during the cam- 
paign, and he seems to have meant it 
Whether Foggy Bottom and U.S. diplo- 
macy can take it remains to be seen 

Carter appears to be flinging about 
foreign policy ideas with abandon. At 
his first news conference, he ticked off 
points for strategic arms talks with Rus- 
sia. He made personal contact with So- 
viet dissidents. During the great phone- 
in he reiterated his intention to try to 
normalize U.S. relations with Cuba. Last 
week Carter was at it again 

It began with an apparent error of 
inexperience. Greeting Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Rabin, the President 
said that Israel should be granted “de- 
fensible borders” in any peace agree- 
ment with the Arabs. Since “defensible 
borders” has been a code phrase for Is- 
rael’s argument not to return the Arab 
lands it has occupied since the 1967 war, 
Carter's statement alarmed State De- 
partment officials and Arab diplomats 

Later, at his press conference, he 


outlined his vision of a Middle East set- 
tlement. He distinguished between legal 
frontiers, geographical borders and de- 
fense lines. He suggested that “there 
may be extensions of Israeli defense ca- 
pability beyond the permanent and rec- 
ognized borders”’—meaning something 
like the monitoring posts manned by 
Americans in the Sinai. He noted that 
Israel would probably need some “minor 
adjustments” of its pre-war 1967 bor- 
ders. Although Nixon once alluded to 
“defensible borders” and the need for 
some eventual Israeli withdrawal, Car- 
ter is the first President to suggest pub- 
licly that Israel might have to give up al- 
most all Arab territory it seized in 1967 

The statements by the President 
partly pleased and partly alarmed both 
sides. Jerusalem hawks, while mollified 
by Carter's insistence on a full-fledged 
peace settlement (including trade, tour- 
ism, etc.), were perturbed by the notion 
of agreeing to give up virtually all the 
territory even before negotiations begin 
The Arabs were pleased by the impli- 
cation of nearly total Israeli withdrawal, 
but were upset by the notion of foreign 
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forces on their soil. Rabin. who faces 
stiff opposition in the May election, pro- 
fessed to be happy 

On Capitol Hill, House Minority 
Whip Bob Michel of Illinois complained 
that the Administration’s “do-it-your- 
self diplomacy is confusing other nations 
and the American people as well.” Oth- 
er critics felt that a remarkably undis- 
ciplined brand of diplomacy was taking 
shape. It certainly looked that way 

U.N. Ambassador Andrew Young 
kept expressing unorthodox and some- 
times personal views on sensitive issues 
(see following story). One of Young's 
U.N. appointees caused another stir. At 
a meeting of the U.N. Commission on 
Human Rights in Geneva. Brady Ty- 
son, deputy chief of the U.S. delegation, 
publicly apologized for what he de- 
scribed as “the role some Government 
Officials, agencies and private groups 
played in the subversion of the demo- 
cratically elected Chilean government.” 
Though Carter himself condemned the 
US. during the campaign for helping 
to overthrow “an elected government,” 
he reprimanded Tyson for making an 
“inappropriate” remark 

Just Semantics. But there is a dif- 
ference between such bloopers and Car- 
ter’s own policy pronouncements. While 
he sometimes stumbles over fine points 
of diplomacy, Carter's remarks have 
generally been deliberate despite their 
informality. Before his news conference 
last week, both Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance and Zbigniew Brzezinski, the 
White House National Security Adviser, 
suggested that Carter not use the term 
defensible borders. They proposed a 
more politically neutral substitute: “se- 
cure frontiers.” Carter rather gingerly 
used both concepts and described the 
difference between them as “just seman- 
tics.” Says TIME Diplomatic Correspon- 
dent Strobe Talbott, assessing Carter's 
foreign policy style: “Unprecedentedly 
public, yes. Occasionally feckless, yes 
Controversial and provocative. to be 
sure. But off-the-cuff or casual, never.” 

Henry Kissinger and most other 
professional diplomats believe that this 
kind of open diplomacy is untenable. It 
makes it politically difficult for leaders to 
accept or reject proposals in the face of 
domestic public opinion, and makes it 
hard for everyone. including the US., to 
back down or change course. Carter dis- 
agrees. He thinks that U.S. diplomacy 
has been too secret in the past, thereby 
often failing to enlist understanding and 
support from the U.S. public. Ventilating 
a difficult idea. he believes. can be 
healthy. Of his Middle East suggestion, 
one Washington official observes: “It 
gets the Israelis off some of their unreal- 
istic notions about how far they can dig 
in their heels and gives them two months 
to talk about it before their election.” It 
also gives Arab leaders something to 
consider as they prepare for their own 
meetings with Carter in coming weeks 

An interesting view of diplomacy 
Will it work? It is too early to give odds 
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ANDREW YOUNG EMPHASIZING A POINT AT A UNITED NATIONS PRESS CONFERENCE 


Point Man, or Unguided Missile? 


Jimmy Carter's next scheduled for- 
eign policy foray is to New York City 
where he plans this week to explain his 
Administration’s diplomatic aims at the 
U.N. Carter's visit coincides with a 
U.N. debut of sorts for his close Geor- 
gia political comrade Andrew Young, 
who presides for the first time over the 
Security Council this month. Biggest 
item on the agenda: a politically touchy 
debate over a resolution by black Af- 
rican nations to impose tough economic 
and arms-supply sanctions on white- 
ruled South Africa 

By any measure, U.N. Ambassador 
Andrew Young is the Administration's 
most relentless practitioner of “open” di- 
plomacy. Before his Senate confirma- 
tion, he said that he planned to speak 
his mind often and “fully expected” to 
make some mistakes in doing so. Young 
has made good on both promises 

Last week he suggested that Amer- 
ican troops “could play a role” as part 
of a U.N. peace-keeping force in Rho- 
desia, prompting a White House denial 
that anything like that was being seri- 
ously considered. Moreover, the Wash- 
ington Post's David Broder quoted 
Young as saying “no one has any con- 
fidence in the British” to prevent open 
warfare in Rhodesia. Young later as- 
sured puzzled British diplomats that he 
only meant Rhodesia’s white minority 
regime lacked confidence in Britain's 
peacemaking ability 

Some State Department careerists 
began to regard Young as an unguided 
missile in January when he declared that 
the Cubans brought “a certain stability 
and order” to Angola. Later he ex- 
plained that he had only meant that they 


brought some needed services. such as 
medical and technical help 

A preacher and civil rights leader 
in the ‘60s and Georgia Congressman 
in the ‘70s, Andy Young is used to speak- 
ing bluntly and forcefully. Although it 
might seem to be a contradiction, he is 
also a skillful, persuasive corridor ne- 
gotiator—one reason why Carter chose 
him for the U.N. post 

Open Discussion. In the view of 
an old colleague, Georgia State Senator 
Julian Bond, Young’s problem—or vir- 
tue—is simple: “Andy’s never been in a 
position where people were hanging on 
every word he said.” Bond's prescrip- 
tion: Young “ought to write down what 
he’s going to say. The quick response is 
fine for a politician who is representing 
460,000 people, but it’s not the right 
thing for an ambassador.” 

Young’s civil rights background has 
greatly influenced his foreign policy 
views. Perhaps somewhat simplistically 
he sees a parallel between racism in 
South Africa and in the American Old 
South. Says he: “I’ve been to South Af- 
rica all my life. Every line I hear, I've 
been hearing for 40 years.” But he also 
feels that, as in the U.S. South, accom- 
modation is possible. Similarly, he finds 
a parallel between dissidence in Russia 
today and the U.S. black activism of the 
early ‘60s, Says he: “In a sense, the Rus- 
sian dissidents are a normal outgrowth 
of increasing education and affluence 
among the Russian elite. As Russian so- 
ciety begins to develop a greater con- 
sumer orientation, they're going to have 
a human rights explosion, just as we had 
in this country 

In Young's view, his role is to be a 
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kind of “point man” for the Adminis- 
tration in foreign policy, charged with 
getting out in front with new ideas and 
possibilities. As he put it to TIME New 
York Bureau Chief Laurence Barrett, 
“One of the problems is how you have 
an open discussion of foreign policy is- 
sues involving the American people. If 
you're going to wait until something be- 
comes official U.S. policy before it is dis- 
cussed in public, then, in a way, the peo- 
ple are being dictated to.’ 

Is there a danger that this exper- 
imental style might lead to confusion 
about just what U'S. policy actually is? 
“Yes, there is a definite risk,” Young 
concedes. “But the risk is not nearly as 
great as forming foreign policy in se- 
cret. That got this country in trouble in 
the past. Open mistakes can be very eas- 
ily corrected.” 

This notion about open mistakes 
openly arrived at bothers many foreign 
envoys. They fear that Young risks los- 
ing his effectiveness as a diplomat if his 
public statements too often do not re- 
flect the Administration’s positions 
Says a Western European ambassador 
“He is so clearly a nice man, a good 
man, an intelligent man who has moved 
into a new world. It's a minefield re- 
quiring very careful treading.” 

Close to Carter. The foreign dip- 
lomats’ puzzlement about Young stems 
partly from lack of contact with him 
Young has traveled for ten days in Af- 
rica and spent much of his time con- 
sulting officials in Washington. At the 
U.N. he is well known by the African 
ambassadors, who look on him as one 
of their own, and is generally well liked 
by the Western Europeans. But he has 
yet to meet with Asian or Latin Amer- 
ican representatives 

Indeed, except for a handful of aides 
who worked with him in Congress, even 
Young’s own staffers have not been able 
to get a good fix on their boss. They 
know him mostly as an indefatigable 
worker whose days usually begin at 7 
a.m. and often keep him late in his of- 
fice. As a Congressman, he played ten- 
nis at least twice a week to help keep 
his weight down to about 160 Ibs. “No 
time for that now,” he says, admitting 
that he has gained nearly 10 Ibs 

Despite his unsettling off-the-cuff re- 
marks, Young tries to stay within the 
policy set—with his advice—by the Na- 
tional Security Council and the State De- 
partment. He regards himself as “in- 
stinctively close” to Carter, but makes 
a point of not stressing any special re- 
lationship and, in fact, has not talked 
to him alone about foreign policy since 
before Christmas. Soon after that meet- 
ing, he warned Carter; “I have a habit 
of saying very candidly what I think 
I’m not popping off, I usually know what 
I'm doing, but sometimes there are ad- 
verse consequences.” Young urged the 
President to “call me on the carpet” if 
his remarks embarrassed the Adminis- 
tration. So far, the President has seen 
no need to rein him in 
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Signal to the Soviets—and to Carter 


Jimmy Carter got his way with his 
choice for an arms-control negotiator 
—but the victory was not as clear as he 
had hoped. After a four-day debate, the 
Senate confirmed Paul Warnke’s selec- 
tion as director of the U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency by a vote 
of 70 to 29; but it approved his nomi- 
nation as chief SALT negotiator by a nar- 
rower margin: 58 to 40 

The vote came only a few hours af- 
ter a Carter blast at Senate opponents 
of Warnke; at his midweek press con- 
ference, the President accused them of 
being rigid hawks who simply “don’t 
want to see a substantial reduction in nu- 
clear weapons.” Warnke’s opponents 
quickly—and _plausibly—characterized 
the close vote on the SALT job as a warn- 


have at least some people in their pow- 
er structurés ho are aware of the fact 
that the risk of nuclear war, rather than 
decreasing between two sane powers, Is 
increasing just because the technology 
is destabilizing. [When one side devel- 
ops a weapons system not covered by 
an arms agreement, the other side feels 
compelled to develop it too. | 


Q. How can you be satisfied that the Rus- 
sians are dealing with us in good faith? 


A. A tough question. I think the basic 
answer is that you cannot trust the So- 
viet Union to do anything except pur- 
sue its own self-interest. To a degree, 
that is true of us too. But the fact that 
we have different views as to what the 
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PAUL WARNKE TESTIFYING AT SENATE CONFIRMATION HEARINGS 
If you have been out-traded, you are not going to stay hooked. 


ing to Carter (and Moscow) that any 
arms agreement unacceptable to con- 
gressional hard-liners may face difficul- 
ty in the Senate, where a two-thirds vote 
is required for ratification 

Before the confirmation vote, 
Warnke discussed his views on arms 
control with correspondents from 
TIME’s Washington bureau. Excerpts 


Q. Do you believe the Russians are in- 
terested in effective arms control? 


A. All of the signals, | would say, are 
positive—and this is where I disagree 
with some others in the field. In their 
own self-interest, they should be in- 
terested in effective arms control; if 
they are in fact spending something 
like 12% of their gross national prod- 
uct on defense [v. 5% for the US], 
that is a hell of a burden. There has to 
be a question in their minds as to wheth- 
er or not they can cut down on that 
expense 

Also, it seems to me that they must 


world ought to be does not mean that 
there still aren't circumstances under 
which it would be in our mutual in- 
terest to try to lessen the degree of mil- 
itary confrontation 


Q. What's in arms control for us? 


A. Certainly, effective agreements 
would save us a hell of a lot of money 
But more important, if you have effec- 
tive arms control, you know you are 
going to have stability. If you have un- 
regulated competition on arms, how do 
you know you are building the right 
weapons? You would end up with a con- 
tinued competition and I would say at 
least moments of instability during the 
competition. If these moments coincide 
with times of grave international crisis, 
then you have significantly increased the 
chance of nuclear war. Arms control is 
a cheaper and safer alternative 


Q. What premises do you start off with 
in negotiating further SALT agreements? 
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A. Any arms-control agreement is go- 
ing to start off with obeisance to the prin- 
ciple of equality. I think the American 
people have to recognize that the pro- 
cess of arms-control agreement recog- 
nizes the Soviet Union as an equal mil- 
itary power e 


Q. How serious is the worry that once 
negotiations resume, we will end up feel- 
ing pressed to take whatever agreement, 


good or bad? 


A. Arms control is a “safe option” be- 
cause you don't have to come out with 
an agreement at the end of the negoti- 
ation process. Those who fear arms con- 
trol think there is going to be so much 
momentum established that there will 
in fact be a compulsion to sign some- 
thing. But we have the option of just let- 
ting SALT II expire [after the October 
1977 deadline]. Unless you go into a ne- 
gotiation with the idea that you do not 
have to make a deal, you can guarantee 
you are going to lose 


Q. What if we get stuck with a bad 
deal anyway? 


A. How the hell would they get us to 
stick with it? As soon as it became ob- 
vious that it was improvident, we would 
repudiate it. If you have been out-trad- 
ed, you are not going to stay hooked 


Q. will our new emphasis on human 
rights hurt arms-control prospects? 


A. It does not trouble me. I agree with 
the President that you do not compro- 
mise on what you regard as a basic 
American position in order to improve 
the chances of arms control. Either the 
SALT negotiations are going to be con- 
sidered to be in the interests of both 
sides, or they are not. If they are not, 
you are not going to get a decent deal. 


Q. What about your “dove” reputation? 


A. | would rather be called that than 
the opposite. If you look back at it, the 
term derived out of a position with re- 
spect to the Viet Nam War. I was a dove 
on Viet Nam, no question about it. 


Q. Do you share the President’s con- 
cern about selling a disarmament pack- 
age to the nation? 


A. Yes, I do. I think the American pub- 
lic is basically suspicious of the Russians. 
Almost all of the burden of proof is on 
the proponent of the arms-control agree- 
ment. That does not trouble me; it is 
the way it should be. That is why I am 
not at all upset about the debate [over 
my appointment. If it gives any signal 
to the Soviet Union, it certainly is a sig- 
nal that the U'S. Senate is going to view 
with considerable seriousness any pro- 
posal that is advanced to them. They 
are not going to be easily receptive to 
anything that is negotiated 
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AMERICANA 
Call to Arms 


‘Twas the big freeze of 77 

A group got together, numb ring 
‘bout eleven. 

The farmers, the fishermen, 
John Alley too, 

Compatriots all, to decide what 
to do. 

A rallying cry was heard the 
isle through. 

It's time to secede from you 
know who! 


So begins what some irate residents 
of Martha's Vineyard (winter popula- 
ion: 8,000), an island off Massachusetts, 
say could well be their new national an- 
them. Anthem? A band of rebellious is- 
landers, among them Selectman John 
Alley, a West Tisbury storekeeper, and 
Newspaperman George Adams, are pre- 
paring for independence: a flag has been 
designed, proposals for gambling casi- 
nos are circulating, and applications 
have been submitted for ambassadorial 
posts. 

The mock rebellion is a protest 
against a redistricting plan under which 
Martha’s Vineyard will lose the seat that 
it has had in the Massachusetts legis- 
lature for 285 years. The islanders are 
distressed at the prospect of finding 
themselves, in the words of one angry 
writer to the Vineyard Gazette, “in the 
horrendous clutches of Taxachusetts” 
without representation. Rebels point out 
that civic anger on Martha’s Vineyard 
is not to be lightly taken. The last time 
the island was denied direct represen- 
tation was in 1692, when it belonged to 
New York; Vineyarders promptly seced- 
ed and joined Massachusetts. 


Another Vote for ZPG 


During the first five years of this dec- 
ade, the placid community of Santa Bar- 
bara on Southern California’s Pacific 
Coast witnessed nearly zero population 
growth. The head count of residents over 
the period increased a scant .58% and 
today stands at 72,500. Santa Barbarans 
have decided they like it that way. Last 
week they overwhelmingly approved a 
local proposition requiring voter approv- 
al of any city council moves that would 
allow the population to rise above 
85,000. The referendum, as one resident 
put it, offered Santa Barbarans a chance 
“to vote on how big they want this sea- 
side jewel to become or not to become.” 

Similar growth-limiting measures 
have been adopted by other communi- 
ties, including Boca Raton, Fla., and Ra- 
mapo, N.Y., as well as a handful of other 
California towns. The motive may be 
healthy—to conserve resources, includ- 
ing simple living and breathing space, 
that are becoming scarcer all the time. 
In a country where migration remains 
a major avenue of social change, it still 
seems disturbing to throw up barriers 
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THE VINEYARD’S REBEL FLAG 
Down with Taxachusetts! 


against growth and, by extension, the 
freedom of people to move and change 
their lives. In several cases the courts 
have tried to defend this freedom while 
also approving rationally regulated, 
nondiscriminatory growth planning 


Pushbutton Counterfeiters 


Counterfeiting is no longer the priv- 
ileged scam of the master engraver. A 
new generation of duplicating machines, 
capable of copying in living color, 
threatens to open the field to anyone 
able to push a button. Technology, la- 
ments Richard Thornburgh, Assistant 
Attorney General in charge of the Jus- 
tice Department’s Criminal Division. 
“has brought counterfeiting ability down 
to the rankest amateur.” 

About a dozen incidents have come 
to Thornburgh’s attention. A Los An- 
geles woman, fired by her employer, 
made a dozen copies of her last pay- 
check and cashed them all; an East 
Coast bank was taken for a total of $25,- 
000 when someone cashed copies of a 
check at 13 different branches; a Wash- 
ington, D.C., man drove away with a 
$10,000 Cadillac bought with a copy of 
a cashier's check. 

The Justice Department has urged 
Xerox, whose 6500 copier is the prin- 
cipal accomplice of the pushbutton 
counterfeiters, to find a way to make 
their machines less perfect as partners 
in crime. But the company is hesitant 
“After all,” says a spokesman, “you 
don’t hold GM responsible just because 
a Chevrolet is used as the getaway car 
in a bank robbery.” 
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CONFERENCES 


Pledging a Tithe That Binds 


Egyptian President Anwar Sadat, 
the host, grandly declared it a “full suc- 
cess.” Well, not exactly. But by the stan- 
dards of Third World conferences the 
first summit meeting of Arab and black 
African leaders was something of a hit 
—and a notable triumph for Sadat 
There was a lot of predictable rhetoric 
attacking Zionism, apartheid, colonial- 
ism and imperialism. There was also an 
unexpectedly large concession to the Af- 
ricans from the Arab oil states: a pledge 
of $1.45 billion in development aid 

Many African leaders had been ir- 
ritated that their wholehearted support 
of the Arab cause against Israel gained 
them little in either preferential oil 
prices or cash aid. Earlier, Arab dip- 
lomats had flatly dismissed a proposal 
by Tanzania for $2 billion in Arab aid 
for black Africa to offset the rising price 
of Middle East oil. (Only Nigeria and 
Gabon are major oil producers, and most 
of their crude is sold to the U.S. and Eu- 
rope for much-needed hard currency.) 

Soon after the Cairo conference got 
under way, however, Saudi Arabia's 
debonair Foreign Minister, Prince Saud 
al Faisal, rose to announce that his coun- 
try was pledging $1 billion in aid to black 
Africa. Suddenly, other oil-rich Arabs 
chimed in—Kuwait with $240 million, 
the United Arab Emirates with $136 
million and Qatar with $76 million 
Rather like poor relatives embarrassed 
by the contributions of wealthier family 
members, even Jordan and Egypt 

which is currently negotiating a $450 
million loan from the International 
Monetary Fund—pledged $1 million 


apiece to help guerrilla organizations in 
southern Africa 

Israeli officials caustically observed 
that the Saudis had only itemized how 
15% of the $1 billion would actually be 
spent; it would be a cold day in Oua- 
gadougou, they suggested, before the Af- 
ricans would see the rest of the Saudis’ 
money. Perhaps so. But black African 
leaders enthusiastically accepted the of- 
fers at face value and in turn pledged 
their renewed commitment to the Ar- 
abs’ diplomatic campaign against Isra- 
el. The conference also enhanced the 
sense of identity between the two re- 
gions. Said Zambian President Kenneth 
Kaunda: “We are the product of the 
same struggle against domination and 
exploitation by foreign interests In 
division, we cannot face the industrial- 
ized nations on equal terms.” 

Cairo Declaration. In the final 
document, to be known as the Cairo dec- 
laration, delegates defined both the Pal- 
estinian guerrilla movement and black 
liberation groups in southern Africa as 
“joint Afro-Arab causes.” They called 
for total support of both the Arab “front 
line” states around Israel and the Af- 
rican “front line” states around Rhode- 
sia, called Zimbabwe by blacks 

On the side, the conference also pro- 
vided an opportunity for Jordan's King 
Hussein and the Palestine Liberation 
Organization’s Yasser Arafat to mend 
fences. After a ceremonial embrace, the 
two held their first private conversation 
in seven years, discussing the need for 
an eventual link between Jordan and a 
proposed Palestinian state in what is 
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now the Israeli-occupied West Bank and 
Gaza Strip (see box). 

Only seven weeks earlier, Cairo had 
been shaken by two days of rioting over 
rising food prices. Last week's summit, 
however, took place without a hitch in 
security. The Kings, Sheiks, Emirs, Pres- 
idents and other chieftains (or their 
stand-ins) from 59 nations, plus leaders 
of the P.L.O. and several African lib- 
eration groups, were quartered in the 
city’s main hotels. From the Nile Hil- 
ton, they could walk across a huge red 
carpet to the Arab Socialist Union au- 
ditorium next door. Battalions of black- 
bereted Egyptian police lined the roads, 


For one minute they stood in solemn 
silence in memory of those who have died 
for the cause of Palestinian statehood 
Then the delegates to the plenary session 
of the 178-member Palestinian National 
Council, which convened late last week 
in the Arab League's blue and green tiled 
headquarters in Cairo, got down to busi- 
ness. As the Palestinians’ de facto par- 
liament, the plenary was promising to be 
—as Palestine Liberation Organization 
Leader Yasser Arafat had earlier de- 
scribed it—“one of the most important 
meetings in Palestinian history.” 

Arafat, who is chairman of the coun- 
cil’s 14-man executive committee, was 
planning to try to convince his deeply 
divided followers that it is necessary to 
1) participate in a Geneva Conference, 
2) come to terms with Jordan's King Hus- 
sein, and 3) moderate, if not abandon 
the P.L.O.’s avowed aim of establishing 
a “secular democratic” state in all of 
Israel rather than merely on the West 
Bank and the Gaza Strip 

Although there is no chance that the 
council will heed Secretary of State Cy- 
rus Vance’s suggestion that it formally 
concede Israel's right to exist, the Pal- 
estinians now realize they risk losing 
the support of oil-rich Arab states if 
they do not soften their position. Wear- 
ing his usual cartridge belt and revolv- 
er, an unshaven Arafat outlined his opin- 
fons in an interview with TIME’s Chief 
of Correspondents Murray Gart and Cor- 
respondent Wilton Wynn in Beirut be- 
fore taking off for the Afro-Arab sum- 
mit in Cairo, Excerpts from the interview 


Q. Will the P.O. join in a Geneva 
Conference? 


A. How can I expect any success from 
such a conference? Nevertheless, I wish 
a conference that would solve problems 
including Palestinian rights. would take 
place. When I see the imitation and 
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ringed the official buildings, and even 
guarded the Hilton’s roof and stairways. 
In short, the delegates were protected 
from everything, suggested a local wit, 
except the hotel’s mayonnaise. 

Big Daddy’s Revenge. Arab and 
African leaders alike were embarrassed 
by the conspicuous presence of Ugan- 
da’s Field Marshal and President for 
Life Idi Amin Dada, who at times ap- 
peared in full-dress uniform with row 
upon row of decorations covering his 
awesome chest. Throughout the confer- 
ence he was ignored as much as pos- 
sible, but Big Daddy got his revenge. Just 
as Syria’s President Hafez Assad was 





agenda, I will make a decision. I don’t 
want to go simply for the sake of being 
present, If there is a conference to solve 
the problem sincerely, I will be happy 
to participate. What I am seriously wor- 
ried about is a theatrical conference con- 
vened just to keep the area busy, which 
will achieve nothing. Isn’t it tragic that 
people wonder if the Palestinians, the 
people who have been driven out of their 
homes, have the right to attend a con- 
ference on the Palestine problem? 


Q. What about Israel's right to exist? 


A. So far, the Palestinians are unrec- 
ognized—the homeless, the stateless 

and so it is recognition of the Pal- 
estinians that counts at this time. The 
answer is: I cannot answer now. When 
we come to this stage, I will answer 


Q. Do you support federation between 
Jordan and a Palestinian state? 


A. I committed myself to establishing 
certain relations with Jordan after the 
establishment of a Palestinian state. If 
we don't have our state, we will be dis- 
cussing things in a vacuum. You must 
have land and people and then discuss 
their future. Right now, one state is miss- 
ing. As long as one element is missing, 
you cannot have a proper equation. Now 
we feel there is a chance. The future of 
these talks depends on the Jordanians 


Q. Should the Palestinians set up a gov- 
ernment in exile? 


A. If such a move promotes our march 
to achieve our realistic goals, we are 
ready. Many people speak to me about 
it. There are negative and positive ar- 
guments for such a move. As long as 
the situation remains as ambiguous as 
it is now, I feel the negative arguments 
are stronger 


taking the rostrum to speak, Amin tem- 
porarily stole the show by speeding off, 
amid motorcycle sirens, to give a ram- 
bling and often incoherent press con- 
ference at which he declared, in case 
anybody was wondering, that he was not 
on the CIA payroll. 

The delegates agreed to set up the 
nucleus of a permanent Afro-Arab or- 
ganization and to hold a summit con- 
ference again in 1980, Both Uganda and 
Sudan offered their capitals as the site 
Amin’s Kampala is not quite what the 
Afro-Arabs had in mind. But, as one 
Arab League official put it. “a lot can 
happen in three years.” 





Q. What was your reaction to Secretary 
Vance’s Middle East trip? 


A. He was much too lenient with the 
Israelis, and they knew how to exploit 
the visit to their advantage. I under- 
stand from the Arab leaders who met 
Mr. Vance that their responses to his 
questions were positive and they ex- 
pressed their deep desire for peace. On 
the other side, the Israelis didn’t give 
him anything except arrogance and ob- 
stinacy. During his visit, Mr. Vance 
treated the Palestine question as the 
crux of the Middle Eastern crisis, but 
he did not deal with the representatives 
of the Palestinians. The question is 
whether the US. is willing to put pres- 
sure on Israel. Everybody in this area 
believes that the U.S. can make Israel 
change its position, but in the Amer- 
ican position I see only a continuous 
pursuit of how many more concessions 
the Arabs can give. 


YASSER ARAFAT (LEFT) WITH KING HUSSEIN 






























































































INDIA 


In New Delhi, newspapers wrote of 
the “ill winds” battering the Prime Min- 
ister. To the east, in the city of Patna 
an angry crowd interrupted one of her 
speeches, chanting, “Indira Gandhi, go 
back!” At the southern tip of the sub- 
continent, near the coastal city of Tri- 
vandrum, the signs posted on palm trees 
cried out: END DICTATORSHIP, DE- 
THRONE THE QUEEN! 

Mrs, Gandhi's campaign for the re- 
election of her government was running 
into trouble—heavy trouble. The four- 
day national ballot is scheduled to begin 
this Wednesday. Privately, some New 





Delhi pundits were betting that when 
the votes are counted next week, they 
will add up to the first national defeat 
for Mrs. Gandhi's Congress Party in In- 
dia’s 30 years of independence. Even if 
the pundits are wrong, the mere fact that 
a defeat now seems possible marks a dra- 
matic reversal for Mrs. Gandhi—only 
eight weeks after she had confidently 
called for elections and relaxed the au- 
thoritarian rule she had imposed in the 
name of a national emergency 

Cow Belt. As the election campaign 
wound to its climax last week, Mrs. Gan- 
dhi was desperately trying to win back 
some unexpected—and highly signifi- 
cant—defectors: farmers and villagers 
who live in the countryside of northern 
India, a densely populated area that city 
people have scornfully dubbed the “Cow 
Belt” because devout Hindu farmers do 
not slaughter the sacred animals. Big 
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ill Winds Batter Indira Gandhi 


blocks of parliamentary seats from the 
Cow Belt have been crucial to all five of 
the Congress Party's national electoral 
victories since 1947. But while accom- 
panying the candidates on a swing 
through the region, which includes Mrs 
Gandhi's constituency in Uttar Pradesh, 
TiME’s New Delhi bureau chief Law- 
rence Malkin encountered widespread 
resentment of Indira’s rule. “During the 
emergency, some local officials arbitrar- 
ily used the suspension of habeas cor- 
pus and other rights to arrest or harass 
whomever they chose,” Malkin report- 
ed. “Stories circulate of people being 
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SANJAY GANDHI ADDRESSING A CROWD DURING CAMPAIGN RALLY IN JHANSI FROM HIS JEEP 
After dragnets in the countryside, the slogan is now “Vote without fear.’ 
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picked up for distributing handbills or 
simply for talking out of turn. In the 
countryside, fear has become so wide- 
spread that the independent election 
commission's posters now urge: VOTE 
WITHOUT FEAR.” 

None of Mrs. Gandhi's measures has 
caused more resentment than the gov- 
ernment’s campaign to encourage ster- 
ilization in order to curb India’s disas- 
trous population explosion. According 
to one official count, this ambitious 
birth-control program resulted in more 
than 7 million vasectomies throughout 
India last year. In the town of Amethi 
in Uttar Pradesh, where Mrs. Gandhi's 
son Sanjay is running for a parliamen- 
tary seat, villagers told Malkin that they 
had taken to sleeping in the fields to 
avoid being picked up and sterilized 
which many of them seemed to equate 
with castration. The town market of 
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Gauriganj was closed for a time because 
no one would come to it for fear of be- 
ing nabbed by sterilization teams. In the 
village of Pipli, early-morning gunfire 
broke out last December when villagers 
resisted a sudden dragnet conducted by 
police squads seeking candidates for 
sterilization; later an official claimed 
that the village would be bombed if any 
outsiders learned of the incident 

Little Help. Aware of the bitterness, 
Mrs. Gandhi now acknowledges in cam- 
paign speeches that “certain injustices” 
have taken place in the sterilization pro- 
gram, and promises that compulsion will 
cease. After one such speech, about a 
dozen people standing in a crowd were 
asked if they believed her. No, they said 
A party official confided later, “She will 
help us very little.” 

While many of Mrs. Gandhi's Cow 
Belt gatherings have been thin and le- 
thargic, rallies for the Janata (People’s) 
Party—the first unified opposition to 
confront the Congress Party in a nation- 
al election—have been packed with at- 
tentive crowds. The speakers generally 
echo the line of Jayaprakash Narayan 
74, the respected conscience of the op- 
position, who notes that this may be In- 
dia’s “last chance to vote for democra 
cy.” Opposition campaigners are careful 
to attack Mrs. Gandhi with ridicule and 
sarcasm rather than abuse. When sup- 
porters of Jagjivan Ram at one rally 
shouted “Death to Indira!” the leader 
of India’s Untouchables rebuked them 
by saying, “I wish Mrs. Gandhi a long 
life so she can see how the next Prime 
Minister runs the country.” 

The Cow Belt is not all of India, of 
course, and the Congress Party still has 
a well-financed political machine at its 
disposal to win friends and influence 
votes. During the campaign, govern- 
ment workers were granted extra rent 
and medical allowances, some farm 
loans were canceled, and a stiff increase 
in land taxes was halved. The govern- 
ment refused to license private helicop- 
ters for political campaigns; meanwhile, 
Mrs. Gandhi's speech-making trips in 
her air force chopper were permitted 
“for securily reasons.” 

For India, which lived for 19 months 
with sharply curtailed civil liberties, the 
campaign has been surprisingly free, 
with a minimum of violence. But con- 
cern grew among opposition leaders 
when officials in Delhi ordered some 
200,000 central reserve police and mem- 
bers of the paramilitary border-security 
force to the countryside—a week before 
the elections—officially to maintain law 
and order. As Janata leaders quickly 
noted, their mere presence may inhibit 
efforts to get out the opposition vote 

When she announced the elections 
last January, Mrs. Gandhi told her coun- 
trymen: “The question now before us is 
how to restore those political processes 
on which we were compelled to impose 
some curbs.” The campaign has proved 
that Indians know how to use those pro- 
cesses—if the government will let them. 
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MRS. GANDHI (ABOVE) SPEAKING IN NEW DELHI 


OPPOSITION LEADER JAGJIVAN RAM CAMPAIGNING (LEFT) 


OPPOSITION SUPPORTER TEARS UP PRO-INDIRA POSTER 


BIKE-RIDING JANATA PARTY WORKERS IN LUDHIANA 





Number Two in the Involved American Series from Atlantic Richfield Company. 


y city is a show that starts at midnight. 
From the cab of my sweeper, | see it all. 
Bums. Lovers. Drunks. Muggings. It’s like 
watching a movie. 





A couple of nights ago | saw some kids 
break into a store. You know, | felt sorry for them. No edu- 
cation, no job. No job, you get hungry. Is that the city's 
fault? There's got to be some answer. 


| used to go by this alley that was so badly lit, there were 
two or three muggings a week. So | wrote the Mayor. It 
took a while. But one night there it was. My street lamp. 
Shining ‘ike the sun. 


I'm a dreamer. Sometimes at dawn | like to imagine it's 
the middle of the day. | see a city with no traffic jams. No 
parking problems. No housing problems. No crowds. No 
noise. No crime. Oh well, maybe someday. It won't 
happen overnight. 


But | believe in my city and the people who live here. May- 
be that’s why | don’t mind sweeping up after them. 


Atlantic Richfield Company believes that one of our national goals must be to make the city a place 
where people can work together and live together with pride. Without fear. When you have the 
opportunity of expressing your opinion on this issue, we hope you will. Be an involved American. 
Consider the facts. Take a stand. Get involved. 


For more information on this issue, please write: Atlantic Richfield Company, Cities, P.O. Box 30169, 


Los Angeles, CA 90030 
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OUTSIDE RUINED BUCHAREST BUILDING; BELOW, 
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RUMANIA 


A Bad Dream Comes True 


“| keep thinking I shall awake soon 
from a bad dream.” So said a young Ru- 
manian last week, as he watched bull- 
dozers and mechanical shovels snarl 
and roar through the debris in down- 
town Bucharest caused by the most dev- 
astating earthquake in the country’s his- 
tory (TIME, March 14). Rumanian 
President Nicolae Ceausescu announced 
that the death toll for the country had 
reached 1,387; he estimated the num- 
ber of wounded at 10,500, including 
2,500 who were still hospitalized. The 
20-second quake, which registered 7.2 
on the Richter scale and was followed 
by 20 minutes of reverberations, had 
wiped out about 20,000 houses and 
apartments, leaving at least 18,000 fam- 
ilies homeless 

“There were astonishing tales of 
survival,” reported TIME Correspondent 
David Aikman from Bucharest. “One 
woman breast-fed her baby while 
trapped for 80 hours, only to lose it at 
the moment of rescue from under tons 
of debris. A stunt man climbed precar- 
iously into a totally demolished build- 
ing to look for survivors—but not until 
he had told bystanders that he was ab- 
solving them from responsibility for 
whatever calamity might befall him in 
the search.” 

A disproportionate number of the 
dead were members of the literary and 
professional elite of Bucharest—the 
“Paris of eastern Europe,” which in Aik- 
man’s words “now resembles the movie 
set of Earthquake.” Poetess Veronica 
Porumbacu, popular Writer Alexandru 
Ivasiuc, Singer Doina Badea—all had 
perished, along with a host of privileged 
bureaucrats, scientists and educators 
who could afford fashionable apart- 
ments in the 32 tall buildings flattened in 
the heart of the city. At the city morgue 
hundreds of bodies lay in plastic sacks 





for long lines of friends and relatives to 
try to identify. “Is Caragiu there?” asked 
a middle-aged woman plaintively, look- 
ing for the remains of Rumania’s best- 
known comedian, Toma Caragiu. It was 
believed that he had been at home re- 
viewing a script with Film Director 
Alexandru Bocanet when the walls 
shuddered and crumbled 

Rumanian authorities estimated 
economic losses at only $500 million, a 
figure that some foreign observers 
thought was too low. The tremors had 
seriously damaged 200 major industries 
and set off fires in the big petrochemical 
complexes near oil-rich Ploesti, 38 miles 
north of Bucharest; the quake had also 
ripped up oil rigs and killed “tens of 
thousands” of farm animals 

No Thanks. President Ceausescu, 
who was displayed prominently on 
state-run television visiting hospitals 
and issuing decrees, insisted that the na- 
tion would still fulfill its new five-year 
plan, contrived to pull the populace from 
agrarian poverty and bolster efforts to 
stave off Soviet economic domination 
At his press conference he thanked Pres- 
ident Carter for a telegram of sympa- 
thy but only grudgingly acknowledged 
some $80,000 in American assistance 
He offered no public thanks at all for do- 
nations from the Soviet Union, one of a 
dozen other aid-giving countries. Nor 
did he seem grateful for a U.S. Geolog- 
ical Survey report, relayed by U.S. Am- 
bassador Harry G. Barnes Jr., warning 
that a second major shock might hit the 
same area. “It cannot do good,” huffed 
Ceausescu, anxious to prevent panic 
Privately, officials took the study seri- 
ously. Its key recommendation: install 
high-powered seismographs needed to 
provide enough notice for people to 
leave homes and offices before their 
world again crashed around them 








If you like to do things yourself, 
heres a sensible project. 


New York Life’s IRA Retirement Plan. 
It's so simple, so sensible, you can under- 

stand why so many persons are doing it. 
Under the Internal Revenue Code, if your 

employer hasn't set up a retirement plan for 

you, you can do it yourself. You can put as 

much as 15% of your annual earned income 

(maximum $1,500) into a New York Life 

Individual Retirement Annuity (IRA) 

—and deduct some or all of this amount 

on your Federal income tax return. 


Years from now, when you're ready for 
retirement, your New York Life IRA pension 
can guarantee you and your spouse a monthly 
income for as long as either of you are alive. 

If your spouse also works, and qualifies, he 
or she can set up an IRA pension plan, too— 
and perhaps double your family’s benefits. 

Ask your New York Life Agent for 
details now. 


We guarantee tomorrow today. 


New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, New York 10010 Life Group and Health Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans 








DIPLOMACY 


La Grande Crise 
Over Concorde 


Concorde means harmony in 
French. But last week the needle-nosed, 
Anglo-French supersonic transport was 
the center of a bitter diplomatic quar- 
rel that could poison transatlantic re- 
lations for years. What set off the dis- 
pute was the prospect that the Port of 
New York Authority would finally re- 
fuse landing rights for Concorde at New 
York’s Kennedy International Airport 
Instead, the Port Authority’s eleven 
commissioners deferred decision for the 
third time in a year, The postponement 
followed intense, eleventh-hour lobby- 
ing by the governments of France and 
Britain and threats from unions in those 
countries of retaliation against US. air- 
lines if the Concorde is shut out (see 
TIME ESSAY) 

The Port Authority’s verdict could 
seal the fate of the 1,400-m.p.h. ssT, 
which the French and British regard as 
a historic technological triumph. One 
French aviation expert warns that re- 
jection by New York “would kill the 
Concorde.” Concerned that the Port Au- 
thority was about to do just that, French 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing 
phoned President Carter last week to 
warn that banning Concorde could 
“provoke a very grave crisis in French- 
American relations.” 

National Dignity. Giscard was 
joined in diplomatic battle by British 
Prime Minister James Callaghan. Be- 
fore flying to Washington last week 
—aboard a chartered British Airways 
Concorde—he told the House of Com- 
mons: “It would be a great misfortune 
for the world’s finest aircraft not to be al- 
lowed to land in one of the world’s fin- 
est cities.” At the White House and at 
luncheons with House and Senate for- 
eign relations committees, Callaghan 
pressed hard for the Concorde’s admis- 
sion. Aides said he was “throwing all 
his prestige” behind the jet for “nation- 
al dignity” rather than mere profit 

So it was for the French, who in- 
sisted that the anti-Concorde sentiment 
was part of a conspiracy launched by 
the US. aerospace industry. Said one 
Transportation Ministry official: “It is 
obvious that builders who have 90% of 
the [aviation] market would be hostile 
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to anything that would not keep it this 
way.” French newspapers and maga- 
zines picked up the conspiracy theme 
—with hysterical abandon. Paris Match, 
for example, last week breathlessly ex- 
posed “The Plot Against Concorde.” 
With French opinion whipped to fever 
pitch as the Port Authority’s deadline 
neared, US. Ambassador Kenneth 
Rush, who supports the Concorde, con- 
sidered bolting the steel shutters on the 
embassy’s windows in case of violence 

In fact, there is not a shred of ey- 
idence that U'S. aircraft manufacturers 
are opposed to landing rights for the 
Concorde. Boeing Chairman T.A, Wil- 
son last week wrote Secretary of Trans- 
portation Brock Adams, urging the SST’s 
admission: “The Concorde is an out- 
standing technical achievement. It de- 
serves to be permitted the opportunity 
to compete fairly and impartially.” Said 
Sanford McDonnell, president of Mc- 
Donnell Douglas: “We believe that the 
U'S. cannot afford to stand in the way 
of a reasonable test of the aircraft.” 
Aerospace officials fear that rejection by 
the Port Authority could sabotage fu- 
ture international ventures—including 
US. participation in development of the 
next generation of SsTs. Pan Am and 
TWA fear their landing rights in Eu- 
rope might be curtailed 

Carter has already indicated to the 
French and British that he supports the 
16-month, six-flight-per-day trial ap- 
proved last year by former Transpor- 
tation Secretary William Coleman 
(TIME, Feb. 16, 1976). Under that rul- 
ing, six carefully monitored Concorde 
flights a week have been allowed in and 
out of Washington's Dulles Internation- 
al Airport for ten months. But the four 
daily flights to Kennedy that Coleman 
authorized have been repeatedly 
blocked by New York officials 

For many citizens of France, whose 
President has far greater powers than 
his U.S. counterpart, Carter's hands-off 
attitude is hard to understand. “Ken- 
nedy Airport is not under my control,” 
he told a questioner during his national 
call-in. “I have nothing to do with it, 
no authority over it.” That is technical- 
ly correct, although Carter could threat- 
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en to cut federal spending in New York 
or apply other kinds of pressure—but 
at a considerable political risk. After 
Giscard’s “frank and solemn” appeal. 
Carter conveyed the French sentiments 
to the one man who does hold ultimate 
power over the airport—New York 
Governor Hugh Carey, who refused to 
drop his opposition to Concorde. Carey 
cannot lightly affront the 150,000-odd 
voters who live near Kennedy 

Drive and Stall. Thus—almost ab- 
surdly—the Concorde crisis pits the 
French and British governments against 
the politicians and solid burghers of 
New York City’s middle-class borough 
of Queens and neighboring Nassau 
County. To placate their fears, French 
engineers have proposed that Concorde 
be required to take off with a reduced 
load on a runway where its sonic “foot- 
print” would primarily affect the reedy 
flats of the Jamaica Bay Wildlife Ref- 
uge. But opposition groups in Queens re- 
main adamant. “People surrounding the 
airport are looking to draw the line 
somewhere,” Borough President Donald 
Manes explains, “and they're drawing 
it at Concorde.” Activists opposed to the 
SST have twice blocked Kennedy with 
“drive and stall” protests and are ready 
to do so again. Vows Joseph Ewald Jr., 
a Queens construction worker: “If it 
comes, it will have to land on me—I'll 
be out there on the runway.” 

Concorde’s best hope for gaining en- 
try to New York may lie with a year- 
old federal suit brought by the sst’s de- 
velopers. The suit charges that the Port 
Authority exceeded its rights and vio- 
lated international treaties, and it has 
precedent on its side. Since 1944 the U.S 
has honored bilateral aviation agree- 
ments with France and Britain. Accord- 
ingly, the British and French have ad- 
mitted Boeing 747s, Lockheed L-1011 
TriStars and other craft; now they want 
reciprocity for Concorde 

New York business and labor lead- 
ers are also rallying behind the SST. Asks 
Deputy Mayor for Economic Develop- 
ment Osborn Elliott: “How can I go to 
Europe in search of business and jobs 
for New York if New York is exclud- 
ing Europe this way?” In short, there is 
a growing awareness that excluding 
Concorde would be more than a stag- 
gering blow to French and British pres- 
tige. It could also open a needless, cost- 
ly era of discord among allies. 
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Putting Up with the Ugly Duckling 


After the wheel was invented, some cave dwellers un- 
doubtedly complained that ruts would ruin the footpaths. 
Many millenniums later, in the 1840s, farmers of New York’s 
Suffolk County rebelled against another recent invention; they 
tore up railway tracks, put the torch to depots and caused 
wrecks by loosening rail ties. The iron horse was evil, they 
complained; its sparks set fields afire, its bells and noisy clat- 
ter shocked cows into withholding milk, and its soot soiled 
laundry. Decades later, the first autos were denounced for scar- 
ing horses and for spewing objectionable fumes. 

Major technological innovations, it seems, have often been 
rejected by large segments of the public possessed by an al- 
most Luddite aversion to change. That still seems true today, 
Witness the current international flap over whether the Con- 
corde supersonic passenger jet will be allowed to land at New 
York City’s John F. Kennedy airport. Supporters of the Con- 
corde hail the sleek, needle-nosed jet as a revolutionary globe- 
shrinker, Meanwhile, legions of determined Opponents damn 
it as a threat to their community's quality of life and a men- 
ace to the world’s environment. 

A number of doomsday arguments have been raised 
against the Concorde, as well as against the ill-fated Boeing 
SST that was scrapped in 1971. There were prophecies that su- 
personic aircraft would emit such great quantities of water 
vapor that a permanent cloud barrier would shut out the 
sun; this “greenhouse” effect would dangerously raise the 
earth’s surface temperature. There were also predictions of 
skin cancer epidemics: nitrogen oxides released by the SSTs 
would destroy the ozone layer that partly shields the earth 
against the sun’s lethal ultraviolet radiation. Then too, the 
SST’s fumes were denounced as a potential new cause of mas- 
sive pollution. 

By and large, these dangers have turned out to be ex- 
aggerated. Most scientists now believe that it would take a 
fleet of at least 100 ssTs to produce even a minimal green- 
housing effect; no more than 16 
Concordes are likely to be man- 
ufactured. Future generations of 
SSTs will probably be designed to 
emit much less water vapor. As 
for pollution, the plane’s emissions 
fall within generally accepted lev- 
els. The available evidence does 
not substantiate the fears of ozone 
destruction. Compared with the 
thousands of U.S., Soviet and 
West European supersonic war- 
planes that crisscross the skies, the 
tiny Concorde fleet could not pos- 
sibly have much impact on the 
ozone. 

The most serious remaining 
objection to the Concorde is the 
noise it inflicts on people who live 
near airports. As long as the Con- 
cordes are limited to speeds below 
Mach | (660 m.p.h. at sea level) 
while flying over land, the black 
visions of perpetual sonic boom 
and house-crumbling roars are 
without any substance. 

It is beyond dispute that the 
Concorde is louder than any sub- 
sonic plane; just how much loud- 
er has yet to be definitively an- 
swered. Since May 1976 the 
Federal Aviation Administration 
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“Synchronize watches—if the Concorde is not given 
landing rights, France is at war with New York.” 


has been monitoring Concorde flights in and out of Wash- 
ington’s John Foster Dulles airport. The findings so far: the 
plane’s noise level has almost always been below what most ex- 
perts regard as the threshold of aural pain. Many of the air- 
port’s neighbors have even phoned in complaints about the 
Concorde when the offending craft has actually been a dis- 
tinctly subsonic DC-9. In contrast to the high-pitched whine 
of a Boeing 707 or 747, the Concorde produces a throaty, low- 
frequency rumble that rattles dishes and bric-a-brac. One FAA 
report notes that irritating though this is to airport neigh- 
bors, these vibrations have less impact on the structure of a 
house or apartment building than “non-aircraft events, such 
as doors closing.” 

The findings at Dulles may not be applicable to J.F.K. 
The impact of sound varies from person to person and place 
to place. Thus, how much additional discomfort the Con- 
corde will inflict on the airport's distressingly noisy neigh- 
borhood can be determined only by on-site testing. The Con- 
corde will not make the area any quieter; but it seems unlikely 
that the four daily flights the British and French are seeking 
will perceptibly add to the annoyance already caused by the 
nearly 1,000 daily landings and takeoffs by subsonic aircraft. 

There is much to be said for authorizing Concorde ser- 
vice into the New York City area, at least on an experi- 
mental basis. For one thing, banning it might be a futile at- 
tempt to block the inevitable. Supersonic travel, after all. is 
probably here to stay, if only because greater speed has al- 
ways been the primary goal of transportation development. 
The Soviet supersonic TU-144 is said to be hauling cargo be- 
tween Moscow and Alma Ata, while nearly 15,000 passengers 
—admittedly, a small minority of transatlantic travelers 
—have already flown the Concorde to Europe. They are 
delighted by its speed, if not its comfort, For another thing, a 
ban on the Concorde would betray the American tradition of 
welcoming rugged but fair competition in the marketplace. 
The staggering development and 
operating costs of the Concorde 
may make the plane one of histo- 
ry’s landmark commercial disas- 
lias MiTAHAG = ters, but if Paris and London are 

Wii | willing to keep subsidizing it they 
are entitled to a chance to serve 
the U.S.’s major travel market. 

The Concorde’s faults, like 
those of the first generation of al- 
most any other technological 
breakthrough, make it the ugly 
duckling of its species. But 
through experience gained by 
maximum usage of the Concorde, 
developers of future ssTs should 
be able to move up the learning 
curve to design cleaner, quieter 
and more efficient supersonic 
planes. By banning the plane, 
New York would exclude itself 
from this pioneering process— 
an odd role for a city that prides 
itself on being a pacesetter for 
the world. Thus, before Concorde 
service at J.F.K. is ruled 
detrimental to the commonweal, 
the big bird deserves at least a 
chance to demonstrate—in a care- 
fully monitored test—that it is 
not quite the monster its critics 
contend, Burton Yale Pines 
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COVER STORY 


The Rise and Fall of Mao's Empress 


Sex is engaging in the first rounds; 
what sustains interest in the long run is 
power. 


So, in a unique set of interviews, 
Chiang Ching summed up her stormy 
career as both sex symbol and poten- 
tate, movie actress and commissar. The 
slim, pretty actress from Shanghai who 
became the wife of Mao Tse-tung tried 
to turn her marriage to a modern-day 
emperor into supreme power of her own 
She almost succeeded, and for a decade 
she was one of the world’s most pow- 





MAO & CHIANG CH'ING OUTSIDE THEIR CAVE HOME IN YENAN PROVINCE (MARCH 1947) 


erful women. As the virtual ruler over 
the culture of 850 million people, she de- 
termined what they could see on stage 
or screen 

Today, at 63, Chiang Ch’ing is no 
longer a revolutionary heroine; she is 
constantly attacked as a counterrevolu- 
tionary villain. The abrupt transforma- 
tion came about last October when she 
was arrested in Peking by the new gov- 
ernment of Party Chairman Hua Kuo- 
feng. She stands charged with being one 
of the “Gang of Four,” a coterie of top of- 
ficials whose alleged goal was to seize su- 
preme power for themselves. Together 
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they supposedly forged the deathbed in- 
Structions of Mao, incited violence and 
sabotage throughout the country, and 
mounted campaigns of slander against 
anyone who opposed them. Chiang 
Ch’ing is being described by the press 
and in countless wall posters as a kind 
of Chinese Marie Antoinette, selfish, 
greedy and arrogant. 

Before her fall, Chiang Ch'ing had 
her chance, in a long series of interviews 
granted in 1972 to American Sinologist 
Roxane Witke, to tell her story to the 
world. Excerpts of that story, prepared 
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exclusively by TIME, appear below 

Witke, 39, a professor of history at 
the State University of New York at 
Binghamton, had been invited to China 
in the summer of 1972 to do research 
on the status of Chinese women. She 
spent six weeks there, speaking to many 
women leaders, including Teng Ying- 
ch’ao, the wife of then Premier Chou En- 
lai, and K’ang K’o-ch’ing, wife of Mar- 
shal Chu Teh, China’s most renowned 
military leader. 

One afternoon in Peking, Witke was 
whisked to the Great Hall of the People 
for dinner with Chiang Ch’ing, then at 


the height of her power. Presumably at 
that meeting, Chiang Ching decided 
that Witke would be a suitable person to 
transmit her story to the outside world 
Some two weeks later, while Witke was 
touring Shanghai, she was told excitedly 
by one of her guides: “Comrade Chiang 
Ch’'ing has made a secret flight to Can- 
ton, where she is reflecting on her life 
and the revolution.” Witke was flown by 
special jet to that southern city, where, in 
a secluded villa surrounded by gardens, 
she listened for six days running, long 
into the early morning hours, as Chiang 
Ch'ing delivered a rambling and often 
very personal and revealing monologue 
about herself. 

Nakedly Ambitious. It was clear 
that the entire endeavor had been ap- 
proved and suggested by Premier Chou 
He had described Witke to Chiang 
Ching as “young and enthusiastic for 
China.” Nonetheless, for obscure rea- 
sons, the Peking leadership soon decid- 
ed that the interviews had been a mis- 
take. Possibly, Chiang Ch’ing, along 
with her allies, realized that giving the 
interviews made her look too nakedly 
ambitious. After all, the only other Chi- 
nese leader who had given an autobi- 
ography to a foreigner was Mao him- 
self (to U.S. Journalist Edgar Snow in 
Red Star Over China, 1937). Months af- 
ter Witke returned to the U.S., the prom- 
ised transcripts had failed to appear 
Word reached her that the interviews 
were “too long and complicated” to be 
issued as an authorized document by Pe- 
king. She was offered a generous “finan- 
cial incentive” to dissuade her from writ- 
ing her book. She did so anyway, 
working from the copious notes she had 
taken during her long talks. The result, 
Comrade Chiang Ch ing, to be published 
by Little, Brown and Co. next month, 
is the most intimate, detailed and com- 
plete English-language biography ever 
written about anyone in Peking’s secre- 
tive, secluded leadership, except perhaps 
Mao himself. 

There are large gaps and omissions; 
often, Chiang Ch’ing’s story is extremely 
self-serving. At the same time, her ac- 
count of turmoil and conflict gives a 
whole new view to the nature of life at 
the top in China—ruthless, unpredict- 
able and dangerous. 

She is surprisingly generous toward 
some of those whom analysts in the West 
have regarded as her principal enemies. 
She saw Premier Chou En-lai as her 
champion. Even more surprising is her 
reference to Chou's ally, Teng Hsiao- 
ping, who plunged into abject disgrace 
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CHIANG CH’'ING, THEN 25, SHORTLY AFTER HER MARRIAGE TO MAO (INSET: A RECENT PORTRAIT TAKEN BEFORE HER FALL FROM POWER) 


At bluegreen twilight 
I see the rough pines 


serene under the rioting clouds. 
The cave of the gods 


was born in heaven, 


a vast wind-ray beauty 
on the dangerous peak. 


MAO TSE-TUNG 














HER PHOTO OF MOUNTAIN RESORT LU SHAN (RIGHT, MAO'S POEM INSPIRED BY PICTURE) 


during the Cultural Revolution. Teng, 
she admits, had been “unfairly pun- 
ished.” She predicts in 1972, a year be- 
fore the fact, that “his work and pres- 
tige would be restored.” Even so, a 
deadly quarrel erupted between Teng, 
Chou’s choice to succeed him as Pre- 
mier, and Chiang Ch’ing’s faction in 
1975, a quarrel that resulted in Teng’s 
dismissal from all his posts. (He has 
since been gradually rehabilitated.) It all 
suggests that there was a period of rel- 
ative harmony between the factions that 
only broke apart after 1972. That is 
when Chou began to bring a great many 
disgraced officials back to former posi- 
tions of authority—and they competed 
with the younger generation, which had 
come to power during the Cultural Rev- 
olution. That policy probably precipitat- 
ed the bitter factional struggles that have 
lasted to the present. 

In her account of such struggles, 
Chiang Ch’ing inadvertently shows a 
streak of unremitting vindictiveness, 
particularly as she recounts a three-dec- 
ade-long battle to take revenge on sev- 
eral cultural-political adversaries from 
her old acting days in Shanghai. Her 


ANOTHER PHOTO OF LU SHAN 


quarrel with these men had little to do 
with high-minded ideological issues, as 
she always claimed; ideological quarrels 
have often been a kind of smoke screen 
hiding personal animosity. Without in- 
tending to, she makes today’s Forbidden 
City, where the Peking leaders still live 
and work, seem almost the same as the 
old intrigue-ridden imperial court that 
the Communists claim to have eradicat- 
ed forever 

Throughout her long monologues, 
Chiang Ch’ing carefully cultivates her 
image as a loyal! follower (“a roving sen- 
try”) of her husband, Chairman Mao. 
Since her fall, Peking’s official press has 
insisted that the infallible Mao all along 
knew that his wife was a scoundrel, an 
ideological renegade, a potential usurper 
of power. In fact, it seems quite clear 
that Chiang Ch'ing did reflect Mao's 
most radical tendencies, especially his 
willingness periodically to shake up the 
bureaucracy in “rectification cam- 
paigns” and even to plunge China into 
near-total chaos for the sake of ideo- 
logical purity. Thus it is almost certain 
that the purge of Chiang Ch’ing was in- 
directly a slap at her husband as well 
Accompanied as it was by the triumph 
of the pragmatists under new Party 
Chairman Hua Kuo-feng, Chiang 
Ch’ing’s fall represents the beginnings 
of a kind of de-Maoification in China, 
in fact if not in name 

As for Chiang Ch’ing herself, her 
testimony shows her at times to be iso- 
lated, frustrated and unhappy, at the 
mercy of a power game she never, even 
at her best moments, mastered com- 
pletely. She was never really accepted 
by the masses; many Chinese saw her 
as a typical emperor’s wife, whose ef- 
forts to get power for herself were il- 
legitimate. She was bitterly hated by 
many veterans of both the party and the 
army who had been the victims of her in- 
temperate attacks during the Cultural 
Revolution. Thus, when Chairman Mao 
died, depriving Chiang Ch’ing of her 
main source of support, she was left de- 
fenseless against her enemies 

Of the world beyond China, she 
knew little. The only American Pres- 
idents she remembered from her histo- 
ry lessons were Washington (“a great 
man”) and Lincoln. She studied Gone 
With the Wind to understand the Civil 
War. She also studied American west- 
erns and did not seem to grasp fully that 
they were fictional reconstructions and 
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did not portray contemporary reality. To 
her, the westerns proved that “monopoly 
capitalist groups” had been responsible 
for killing off the Indians. “The work- 
ing people would not act like that.” 

Personally, Chiang Ch'ing comes 
across as a woman of great complexity 
She is obviously very intelligent, capa- 
ble of great charm. She is also arrogant. 
unpredictable, self-centered. She is tire- 
less, nervous and excitable; at one point 
in her interviews she became so wound 
up that she had to take sleeping pills be- 
fore going to bed, then she overdosed 
herself and collapsed on the floor. At an- 
other point, she suddenly rose and start- 
ed playing billiards with two aides, 
squealing with delight when she did 
well. Such exercise, she explained, 
was necessary to keep her legs from 
swelling 

Illness was a constant theme of her 
story. Throughout her life, she suffered 
from an extraordinary variety of ail- 
ments: cancer, TB, liver disorders, ema- 
ciation, unexplained fevers, fainting 
spells and subcutaneous bleeding, 
among others. She is a great believer in 
nature cures, which she urged on Witke, 
including a potion made of lotus stock 
(to ease urination), a solution of sea wa- 
ter and bamboo (good for the gums) and 
dried white lilies (curative powers not 
specified) 

Extraordinary Stamina. Yet her 
story also shows her extraordinary stam- 
ina. In the long, hard years when Chi- 
na’s Communists were holed up in their 
precarious refuge in remote Yenan, 
women had to do hard physical labor 
in the fields and on reclamation pro- 
jects, but were excused during their 
menstrual periods. Chiang Ch’ing scorn- 
fully refused this concession. Later, 
when she was daily plodding through 
the countryside near Wuhan in central 
China helping with land distribution to 
poor peasants, she sometimes almost 
dropped from exhaustion and still bit- 
terly remembered the peasants’ taunts 
“Who do you think you are?” 

Despite her often spartan life, lux- 
ury appealed to her and money used to 
preoccupy her greatly. Going out with 
young men in Shanghai, she insisted on 
paying her own way; when she was 
broke, she would insist: “This time you 
pay, but next time I pay.” Once, on the 
way to a movie, a pickpocket stole her 
money. Rather than admit this to her es- 
cort, she fled and later took out a small 
loan at a bank; she was “ashamed to 
report,” notes Witke, that she never 
repaid it 

In the 1940s a Hong Kong movie 
company produced a film called The 
Inside Story of the Ch ing Court. Its cen- 
tral character was the Empress Dow- 
ager Tzu-Hsi (1835-1908), who tried 
to maintain imperial luxury in the midst 
of internal disorder and foreign inva- 
sion. After a long struggle, Chiang 
Ch’ing succeeded in having the film 
banned. Many Chinese had identified 
her with the empress—who was por- 
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trayed as loving the theater, flowers 
and the new invention of photography 
Pretty close. Apart from her lifelong 
interest in the theater, Chiang Ch’ing’s 
hobbies—which she delighted in sharing 
with Witke—were horticulture and pho- 
tography. She took pictures constantly, 
not in the socialist fashion of factories 
and farms, but of the subjects favored 
by traditional Chinese painters—flow- 
ers sparkling with morning dew or 
mountains silhouetted against the eve- 
ning sky. It is as if she saw the cam- 
era simply asa technologically advanced 
way of doing the arts of bygone eras. 
She inscribed the backs of her pho- 
tographs in red, as if harking back to 
the vermilion ink that was once re- 
served exclusively for use by China's 
emperors 

Chiang Ch’ing was, for Communist 
China, a particularly stylish woman; 
at one point in her interviews she dis- 
tributed black midi-length dresses to 
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her several female aides and demanded 
that they wear them at dinner that 
night. She had her own collection of 
“bourgeois” films by such foreign stars 
as Greta Garbo and Charlie Chaplin 
All this is in marked contrast to the 
dreary, controlled socialist culture and 
drab unisexual clothes that she helped 
to impose on China’s masses. Hardly a 
surprise that in the current campaign 
against her, Chiang Ch'ing’s love of 
luxury is a major charge against her 
She did not seem to be aware of the con- 
tradiction, seeming confident that as 
the Chairman's wife she was simply 
entitled to certain privileges. “What set 
her apart,” says Witke, “was the sense 
of being her own person, of being able 
to say, speak and act more or less as 
she wanted.” 

As events would prove, Chiang 
Ch’ing was far less her own person than 
she believed. In trying to move from the 
sex of the “first rounds” to the power 






PREPARING TO PHOTOGRAPH HER ENTOURAGE 





that “sustains interest in the long run,” 
she never really won enough power to 
survive on her own. The very fact that 
she gave her interviews to Roxane 
Witke is being used in the current cam- 
paign to vilify her past behavior. By talk- 
ing to an outsider, and showing that out- 
sider intimate details of her private life, 
Chiang Ch’ing put on the record all the 
ammunition her enemies would ever 
need to destroy her 
+ 

On the next eight pages, TIME pre- 
sents key portions of Chiang Ch’ing’s 
own story as recounted by Roxane 
Witke, along with many previously 
unpublished photographs of Chiang 
Ch’ing. The excerpts begin with Witke’s 
description of her first formal session as 
Chiang Ch’'ing’s anointed biographer 
She had just arrived in Canton, where 
she stayed in a government guesthouse 
and awaited her encounter with Ma- 
dame Mao 
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Comrade Chiang Ch’ing Tells Her Story | 


“Comrade Chiang Ch'ing is pre- 
pared!” These words were the summons 
to leave the guesthouse, where we had 
been waiting, and begin the drive to 
Chiang Ch’ing’s villa. Leading to [the] 
villa was a narrow winding road flanked 
by deep bamboo groves. In them, young 
PLA [People’s Liberation Army] guards, 
bayonets glinting, were partially hidden 

The interior was spacious but its de- 
cor was neutral. Chiang Ch'ing was 
wearing a superbly tailored shirtwaist 
dress of heavy crepe de chine, with a full 
pleated skirt falling to midcalf, a style 
evocative of our early 1950s. 

With a later break for dinner and a 
shift to another room for fresher air, she 
talked continually until 3:30 in the 
morning. As the hours passed, her own 
energy level mounted, and she seemed 
not to mind that her listeners became en- 
ervated, even drowsy, from physical in- 
ertia in relentless heat. 


Tall by Chinese standards (5 ft. 5 in.), 
Chiang Chiing was slim and small- 
boned, with delicate, tapered hands. She 
gestured with liquid motions as she spoke, 
occasionally running a green-and-white 
plastic comb through her dark short- 
cropped hair. In what Witke described as 
her “imperial proletarian style,” Chiang 
Ching was surrounded by aides, body- 
guards, her own doctors; the retinue hov- 
ers around her, silent and watchful: a 
scribe duly notes everything that she says; 





nobody else talks while Chiang Ch ing is 
giving her monologue. She even made it 
clear to Witke that she did not like to be 
interrupted by questions. 


MISERABLE CHILDHOOD 

“Since you are eager to know about 
my past, I can tell you briefly,” she be- 
gan. “I grew up in the old society and 
had a miserable childhood.” 

Li Chin was the first of several 
names she would use before taking 
Chiang Ch’ing [meaning Azure River, 
because of her fondness for rivers and 
because azure “excels blue,” a color she 
loved] her name in the community of 
Communism. She had numerous broth- 
ers and sisters—how many she would 
nol say—the youngest of them at least 
a dozen years older than she was. Her fa- 
ther [a wheelwright] was an “old man” 
of about 60 when she was born. Though 
her mother was over 40, Chiang Ch’ing 
remembered her as being much young- 
er than her father and showing far great- 
er tenderness. “Because we were poor 
and had little to eat, my father was al- 
ways beating or cursing my mother.” He 
beat the children whenever he felt the 
urge, but when he savagely attacked the 
mother all the children rallied around 
her, trying their best to protect her. 

As she was returning home from 
school one day, her attention was drawn 
to the sound of an odd gait. She looked 
up. Approaching her was an old man 
bearing a shoulder pole with two men’s 
heads, one dangling from each end, still 
dripping blood. [Evidently they had 
been executed by decapitation, a com- 
mon practice in warlord-dominated 
China.] Stunned, she turned away blind- 
ly, ran home, threw her books on the 
floor and collapsed in bed, where she 
sank into a high fever. “I think this is 
enough to show you something of my 
childhood,” Chiang Ch’ing said calmly 


THE SKINNY ACTRESS 

While Chiang Ching was still a 
young girl, her mother left her father and 
went to work as a servant. Of the many 
nights her mother left her alone at home. 
Chiang Ching recalled especially one 
time when, with pouring rain leaking 
through the window, she sat motionless 
on the stone bed by a small oil lamp wait- 
ing for her mother, who did not return 
until the rain stopped at dawn many 
hours later. She learned to “walk in the 
dark” in search of her mother when she 
was five or six, and though ghosts held 
no terror for her, she developed a violent 
fear of wolves. She retained the scars 
caused by a ravenous pack of dogs who at- 
tacked her one of those nights. 

When Chiang Ch'ing and her moth- 
er moved to Tsinan, a city long renowned 
for its theaters, Chiang Ching found 
her vocation. 
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by Roxane Witke 


“In 1929 I was admitted to the Shan- 
tung Provincial Experimental! Art The- 
ater at Tsinan. This was an art school, 
where I studied mainly modern drama 
but also some classical music and dra- 
ma. I was only 15 then. The school pro- 
vided free tuition and meals and an al- 
lowance of two yuan (about 60 US 
cents) a month. I studied there only one 
year, but I learned a lot. I got up before 
daylight and tried to learn as much as 
possible. [The curriculum also included 
the special body movements used in Chi- 
nese Opera, makeup, costuming, tradi- 
tional Chinese musical instruments and 
even the piano, for three months.] 

“The school was closed down when 
Han Fu-ch’i, the warlord of the North- 
western Army, came to Tsinan. I joined 
some of the school’s teachers and stu- 
dents in organizing a touring theatrical 
group that went to Peking. I left with- 
out telling my mother, only mailing her 
a letter at the railway station just be- 
fore the train pulled out 

“That year (1930) I was only 16, and 
life in Peking was very hard indeed. | 
was so poorly equipped that I did not 
even have any underclothes. Although 
I had taken my family’s best quilt with 
me, I still shivered with cold because its 
cotton wadding was worn thin from age 
That season in Peking there were heavy 
sandstorms and the nights were dismal 
I had not yet come to know politics. I 
had no notion of the significance of 
‘Kuomintang’ and ‘Communist Party,’ 
All Il knew was that I wanted to feed my- 
self and that I adored drama.” 


She would soon find out about the 
Kuomintang, or Nationalist Party, which 
ruled China at that time. Its ramrod- 
straight young leader was Chiang Kai- 
shek, who by 1928 had succeeded by force 
of arms in establishing control over the 
entire country, incorporating dozens of 
powerful local warlords into a tenuous 
union. For four years Chiang had en- 
dured an uneasy united front with the 
Aledgling Communist Party (founded in 
1921), but during his “reunification cam- 
paign, “he had broken with it, determined 
to destroy it. Weaker by far than the Na- 
tionalist Party, the Communist Party 
went underground in the cities while a 
small faction, led by the then little-known 
Mao Tse-tung, began a long effort to es- 
tablish revolutionary bases in remote 
areas of the Chinese countryside. Mean- 
while Chiang Ching, a floundering ac- 
tress, apprentice playwright and intellec- 
tually restless, went to the port city of 
Tsingtao and made contact with Com- 
munist Party members. 


In late 1932 Chiang Ch’ing was in- 
troduced to Li Ta-chang, then secretary 
of the Tsingtao Party organization. A 
day was arranged for three Communist 
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Party members to make a seemingly ca- 
sual encounter with Chiang Ching on 
the streets of Tsingtao. She was instruct- 
ed to walk along a specified route in the 
company of a male student. They were 
to cling close to one another as if they 
were lovers, but to proceed cautiously, 
to be on the alert for spies and agents, 
and to watch for the agreed signals. The 
scheme worked, and she was delivered 


over to men directly representing the 
Party. Her case was prepared, and by 
February she became a member. 

That spring, she remembered, some 
friends who knew nothing about what 
was happening to her in a political way 
started calling her by the nickname Erh 
Kan-tzu, literally Two Stalks, because 
her legs were skinny and she strutted 
about on them in brave style. She had 


A Blue Apple in a City for Sale 


Like Paris in the Belle Epoque or 
Berlin in the '20s, Shanghai in the "30s 
was not only a city but a state of mind. 
When Chiang Ch’ing arrived in 1933, it 
was an Oriental boom town that nei- 
ther Japanese aggression nor worldwide 
Depression could seriously daunt. Since 
the late ‘20s its population had grown 
by a third, to well over 3 million, its 
real estate values had trebled, and sky- 
scrapers had pierced its once low sky- 
line. At the same time—such was the 
city’s schizophrenia—Shanghai_ con- 
tained vast pockets of poverty. On an av- 
erage winter morning, it is said, scores 
of people might be found dead on its 
streets, victims of hunger or tuberculosis. 

As a result of 19th century colonial 
agreements, half the city—the rich half 
—was governed by foreigners. In the In- 
ternational Settlement and the neigh- 
boring French Concession, Europeans 
and Americans watched jai alai on the 
Avenue du Roi Albert, gambled on grey- 
hounds at the Canidrome, and enjoyed 
the most glittering night life in the world 
at such places as the Ambassador, the 
Casanova and the Venus Café. Shang- 
hai was a city for sale. Almost anything 
—and almost anyone—could be bought 
for the right price. 

Shanghai catered to the mind as 
well as the body, however, and ideas 
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and ideologies throve and warred in 
its fevered atmosphere. Except for Chi- 
nese opera, there was little commercial 
theater in China, but young performers 
like Chiang Ch’ing vied to appear at coo- 
lie wages in dozens of small, semipro- 
fessional theaters—an off-off Nanking 
Road, Most of the plays were dreary 
ideological tracts, melodramas or trans- 
lations of Western plays, like those of 
Ibsen or Shaw, that were deemed by 
one of the dozens of left-wing sects to 
have a social message. One of Chiang 
Ch’ing’s favorite roles in Shanghai was 
in A Doll's House. She played Nora as 
a modern female rebel, a fact she proud- 
ly remembers. 

Shanghai had its own version of the 
casting couch, and she was often seen 
with Chang Keng, a director and prom- 
inent Communist Party official, who told 
party comrades that she “belonged” to 
him. “She’s my girl,” he warned them, 
“so don’t touch.” She insists that she 
was able to keep him at bay, whatever 
his claims to the contrary. When she re- 
fused Chang Keng’s offer of marriage, 
he forbade the League of Left-Wing 
Dramatists to give her roles. Worse still, 
he branded her with the scarlet “T” 
—spreading the rumor that she was a 
Trotskyite. Later she did have an af- 
fair with a well-known actor and film 
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lost weight because she was subsisting 
on very little, eating almost nothing, just 
two shao-ping (wheat-flour pancakes 
common to North China) a day. And 
she cut corners in other ways. Why was 
she so concerned about saving money? 
“To pay off Li Ta-chang!” she respond- 
ed brightly, refusing to elaborate, but im- 
plying that for her at least there was a 
price on Party membership. 


critic, T'ang Na. There were rumors 
that they were married. When she final- 
ly dropped him, the gossip went, he 
was driven to the edge of suicide. 

Desperately poor—she would go to 
expensive restaurants but eat only 
steamed bread—she eventually drifted 
into Shanghai's thriving movie industry, 
which churned out many films with so- 
cial themes. Typical example: Twin Sis- 
ters, about the wife of a wealthy war- 
lord and a poor carpenter's wife, both 
parts played by Wu Hu-tieh (Butterfly 
Wu), one of Shanghai's most popular ac- 
tresses. Chiang Ch’ing never quite made 
it into that league, but she tried. Her 
big break came in 1936 when one of 
Shanghai's three big studios gave her an 
option. Excited, she chose a new stage 
name: Lan P’ing, or Blue Peace. A lead- 
ing leftist, who apparently had some in- 
fluence over her, only half liked it, how- 
ever, and Blue Peace became a more 
succulent Blue Apple. “I was not a bril- 
liant actress,” Chiang Ch’ing—Blue 
Apple—admits. 

One of her best-known films was 
called Blood on Wolf Mountain, an anti- 
Japanese allegory in. which a pack of 
wolves (the Japanese) attack a moun- 
tain village (the Chinese people). Play- 
ing one of the wolf killers, Chiang Ch’ing 
joins the villagers with the rousing “Kill 
the Wolf Song”: 


Whether we live or die we go out 
to attack the wolves and 
protect 
the village. 

Our brothers’ blood is like an 
ocean 

our sisters’ corpses like frost! 


The Nationalist Chinese govern- 
ment and the Shanghai Municipal 
Council, which had to pass on all films, 
were afraid the Japanese would take 
offense at the movie's obvious message. 
But the Japanese, the story goes, re- 
fused to admit that they could be sym- 
bolized by such nasty beasts. Chinese 
movies became similarly symbolic—and 
similarly controversial—during the "60s 
and ‘70s. 

Blood on Wolf Mountain, however, 
was more than an allegory: it was a 
prophecy. A month after it was com- 
pleted, the Japanese invaded China, in 
July 1937. Soon after, they captured 
Shanghai. Blue Apple’s brief career as 
an actress was over. Chiang Ch’ing’s life 
as a revolutionary had begun 
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SHANGHAI: IN DANGER 


Soon Chiang Ching joined thou- 
sands of China’s new-left generation of 
writers and dramatists who were drawn 
to cosmopolitan Shanghai. In the 1930s 
leftists lived in constant fear of the so- 
called White Terror imposed by the Na 
tionalist secret police 

Nonetheless, Chiang Ching imme- 
diately set about to join the small and 
weak local Communist Party. Leftist art 
circles were dominated, among others 
by future Cultural Commissar Chou 
Yang, an orthodox party functionary 
(Chou was eventually purged in the Cul- 
tural Revolution.) Chou and his coterie 
Chiang Ching recalled with great bit- 
terness, kept her on the edges of the Com- 
munist organization during her four 
years in Shanghai. She never became a 
member of the secret inner-party circle 
For a while the party placed her in a 
job as a night school instructor in a 
y.W.CA. literacy program. One night 
however, a Nationalist informer appar- 
ently pointed her out to the police, who 
ordered her to leave Shanghai imme- 
diately. Witke describes her nocturnal 
Aight from the city 


She walked quickly, running when- 
ever she could. As she passed through 
neighborhoods, undoubtedly cutting a 
bizarre figure, there were other attempts 
to waylay her. She escaped. Soon she 
reached the city limits, with the coun- 
tryside just ahead. Breathless and weary, 
she sped down the road. Suddenly rough 
hands seized her from behind and 
pinned her down. With all her might 
she struggled to break away but failed 
“I'm being kidnapped!” she screamed 
over and over again at the top of her 
lungs. That was in vain, for beyond the 
city limits there was no one to hear her 
She had assumed that her captors were 
police, but when she studied them more 
closely she saw that they too were 
dressed in the civilian style of secret 
agents. As they proceeded along the 
dark road, she tumbled off the roadway, 
intentionally leaping into a paddy field 
Before the men regained control of her 
she slipped her secret document, the ap- 
plication form from the Shanghai Party 
organization, out of the corner of her 
waistcoat. As fast as possible, she stuffed 
it into her mouth, chewed it vigorously, 
and swallowed. The sensation of paper 
passing into her system was peculiar to 
say the least. Yet she knew that she had 
destroyed all visible evidence of that in- 
criminating affiliation 

Afler pulling her back into the road 
the agents escorted her to the district po- 
lice station, where they locked her be- 
hind bars 

Her olive skin glistening from the 
unremitting heat of the late evening be 
come an early morning, Chiang Ching 
said, “So I was once kidnaped and de 
tained for eight months by the Kuomin 
tang,” a phase of her past she had never 
before revealed 
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Released from jail early in 1935, 
Chiang Ching resumed her acting ca- 
reer, gaining some fame for her portray- 
al of Nora in Ibsen's A Doll’s House and 
then appearing in several popular films 
In 1937, however, her career as an ac- 
tress came to an end. At the time, Japan 
began its full-scale invasion of China 
The Communists’ Red Army had just 
completed its epic Long March from the 
Southeast to its new headquarters at Yen- 
an in remote northern Shensi province 

A strained peace emerged between the 
forces of Mao and those of Chiang dur- 
ing which thousands of left-leaning in- 
tellectuals went to join the Communists 
in Yenan. The ratio of men to women 
was about 18 to 1, writes Witke. Some of 
the Communist soldiers who had lost or 
abandoned their wives during the Long 
March formed “local liaisons.” But most 
were too young or poor for this and were 
urged by their commanders, in Witke’s 
words, “not to dissipate their virility on 
sex and their money on prostitutes.” In 
this puritanical atmosphere, the newcom- 
ers from the cities—many distinctly bo- 
hemian—were regarded with suspicion 
That applied to Chiang Ch ing, the mov- 
ie actress, who arrived in August 1937 
Her journey to Yenan was arduous: she 
rode in the backs of trucks, and where 
roads had been destroyed, she had to 
switch to horseback, although she had 
never been on a horse before. One mount 
almost ran away with her 


YENAN: MEETING MAO 

The key event in Chiang Ching’s dec- 
ade-long stay in Yenan was. of course 
her marriage to Mao, aman whom she al- 
ready knew by reputation 


While still in Shanghai she had 
heard rumors about the Red Army's 
maverick chief Mao Tse-tung and his re- 
doubtable partner Chu Teh. Sporadic 
news reports and travelers shuttling 
back and forth between the White and 
the Red Areas conveyed mixed impres- 
sions of Mao, a peasant rebel and peo- 
ple’s defender with a modern revolution- 
ary consciousness. She had only a faint 
idea of his appearance and no notion of 
his personality, Like other recruits to 
Yenan she was fascinated by differences 
among the leading comrades and be- 
came aware of Mao’s aura of aloofness 

—his Olympian air, as some called it 

Mao Tse-tung leartied about her as 
Lan P’ing, the actress, not long after she 
arrived. How could she tell? He sought 
her out personally and offered her a tick- 
et toa lecture he was to give at the Marx- 
ist-Leninist Institute. Startled and awe- 
struck, she declined, then = swiftly 
conquered her shyness, accepted the 
ticket, and went to watch him perform 

From the early days of their mar 
riage [he was 45, she 24] they joked 
about their disparate backgrounds, 
Chiang Ch'ing recalled wryly. The 
Chairman used to tell her that as a child 
she learned to “believe in deities and 
read Confucius.” From there she went 
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on to learn the “bourgeois stuff,” as he 
put it; that came with indulgence in the- 
ater. Only later did she begin to tackle 
Marxism-Leninism, which was her third 
stage of learning 


Her past political frustrations kept 
haunting her 


Long after she left Shanghai, she re- 
membered in anguish, she could not rid 
her mind of the personal enemies she 
had made there, for many had resur- 
faced in Yenan. They let her know that 
if she refused to comply with their prop- 
ositions (which she did not spell out here, 
though they probably included being 
forced to work in politically compromis- 
ing films), they would ki// her. [By “po- 
litically compromising,’ Chiang Ch’ing 
meant emphasizing national unity with 
the Nationalists against the Japanese 
rather than class struggle against land- 
lords and capitalists.] 

Then, after she became wife of the 
Chairman and still found herself alien- 
ated from the work she wanted to do, 
she feared that misconceptions about 
her personal history were still unre- 
solved. With no one to defend her (ap- 
parently not even Mao), she made an- 
other special appearance before the 
Party organization just to impress upon 
these ostensibly fair-minded men her 
plight in Shanghai. 

“We were clear about your history,” 
they responded. 

(But] continuing blandishments 
from the Party organization could not 
dispel her suspicion that some of the 
present leaders continued to oppose her 
and were responsible for cordoning her 
off, for not allowing the masses to know 
her. 
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RIDING A WHITE PONY, MAO LEADS THE MARCH FROM YENAN IN 1947; BEHIND HIM, AT LEFT, IS CHIANG CH’ING, ALSO ON PONY 





MAO’S OTHER WIFE 


At one point, an extraordinary inci- 
dent occurred. As Witke tells it 


Restless, Chiang Ch’ing arose, beck- 
oned me to follow, and motioned her 
bodyguard to lead the way through the 
tall doors that opened in to the pitch- 
black night. Obviously perplexed, [the 
aide] reached for his flashlight and 
plunged ahead into the humid night air 
and faint moonlight. She followed him 
and I her. Chiang Ch’ing had deliber- 
ately led us out of reach of the indoor mi- 
crophones [two had been placed before 
each of them to record the interviews]. 

As she walked along, Chiang Ch’ing 
spoke briskly and excitedly. We had 
to pick our way gingerly to avoid be- 
ing impaled on the glinting bayonets 
held by young PLA guards hidden in 
the bamboo thicket lining the narrow 
pathway. 

“There are certain things I want 
to tell you, but not the world.”” With 
these words Chiang Ch’ing opened a 
torrent of talk. She knew of the in- 
ternational gossip about the circum- 
stances of her marriage to Mao, but 
was not unduly concerned by it. [Ac- 
cording to the gossip, Mao was so smit- 
ten with the young actress that he ban- 
ished his third wife* Ho Tzu-chen. Also 
banished was another actress, Lily Wu, 
who had been close to Mao before 
Chiang Ch'ing arrived. Rumors also 
claimed that Mao’s marriage to Chiang 


(Mao's first marriage, to an illiterate peasant girl 
was arranged in the traditional way by his par- 
ents and was never consummated. His second wife 
was Yang K‘ai-hui. daughter of one of his teach 
ers and mother of their three sons, She was be- 
headed in 1930 by the Nationalists. | 


Ch'ing was opposed by other party lead- 
ers who agreed to it only on condition 
that she stay out of politics.] Most of 
this was rubbish, malicious rumors pos- 
sibly started by Mao’s rival Wang Ming 
and his ilk. Nevertheless, she had some- 
thing to say about it. 

By the time the Party arrived in the 
Central Soviet Districts (she probably 
meant Yenan in January 1937), Chair- 
man Mao and [his wife Ho] had been 
separated for over a year. By the time 
she herself arrived in Yenan straight 
from Shanghai in the late summer of 
1937, Mao and Ho were divorced. Ho 
had left the Northwest and was already 
convalescing from illnesses in the So- 
viet Union. Who initiated the divorce 
procedure? Ho Tzu-chen—not the 
Chairman, she said pointedly 

Although she never met Ho, she 
pieced together elements of her char- 
acter from comments by various mem- 
bers of the Chairman's family, and oc- 
casionally from the Chairman, who was 
notably reticent about her. Ho Tzu- 
chen, Chiang Ch'ing was made to re- 
alize, was a stubborn woman who “never 
came to understand the political world 
of Chairman Mao.” Her problems were 
linked in part to her family background: 
birth into the landlord-merchant class 
had accustomed her to fairly high liv- 
ing standards. When cities were taken 
during the Long March, Ho announced 
that she wanted to quit the March and 
settle down there because she was used 
to living in cities 

Those temperamental problems 
were compounded by misfortune, 
Chiang Ch’ing continued. During the 
March Ho was wounded several times 
in enemy attacks, experiences which de- 
stroyed her physical and mental bal- 
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ance. By ihe }- me ihe Red forces reached 
the Nori® 4esi in late 1935, she was be- 
yond coping with either the political sit- 
uation, her children [at least two but 
total number unknown], or other per- 
sonal relations. Naturally, the Chair- 
man found her behavior intolerable 
When the Party reached the Central So- 
viet Districts of the Northwest, Ho aban- 
doned the Chairman, vowing never to 
settle in Yenan. She returned on her own 
to Sian. With no one to cajole or con- 
trol her, she took out her frustrations 
on her two children by beating them 
compulsively. Even as adults they 
showed the effects of having been bat- 
tered, Chiang Ch'ing said. Like their 
mother and because of her they failed 
to adjust to the demands of socialist life. 





Ch'ing remembered his little body rock- 
ing crazily left and right. Even years 
later he still swerved from side to side, 
often tripping. 

Chiang Ching came to love this 
child, rearing him as her own son until 
the early 1950's, when she had to un- 
dergo radiotherapy for cancer. Natural- 
ly, the intensive medical care made it 
difficult for her to look after him. “Oth- 
ers” (unnamed) decided that she was no 
longer able to mother him. Against her 
pleadings “they” tore him away from 
her, refusing to tell her where he would 
be placed. The loss was profound, for 
he was very bright; at the age of three 
he could sing the /nternationale from 
start to finish. She never found out where 
his abductors hid him nor did Mao. 
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A SMILING MAO, WITH DAUGHTERS LI MIN & LI NA, CHATS WITH A PEASANT (1944) 


Around 1939 Ho and the two chil- 
dren—the daughter was still tiny—were 
sent by the Party to Moscow. Depressed 
in her isolation, she resumed beating her 
children mercilessly. Eventually she 
gave up trying to mother them at all 
Others took custody and she was com- 
mitted to an asylum. In the late 1940's 
(when Stalin was becoming increasingly 
disenchanted with Mao) she was sent 
back to Shanghai. Aged now, she still 
lives there in a mental institution. Pe- 
riodically she is given shock treatments 

Al some point early in her marriage 
Chiang Ch’ing took charge of [a] son of 
Mao’s (whether he was Ho Tzu-chen’s 
child was unclear). This little boy ev- 
idently had been sent to Moscow and 
later returned to Shanghai, where he was 
put in the care of a priest, a man with 
two wives who turned out to be vicious 
women. They beat the boy so merciless- 
ly that his sense of balance was perma- 
nently impaired) How well Chiang 
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(Who the abductors were and why even 
the all-powerful Mao could not find the 
child are mysteries that Chiang Ch'ing 
did not clear up in her interviews.] 

I mentioned to Chiang Ch’ing that 
some foreign sources have claimed that 
she had two daughters of her own and 
perhaps also a son. She gave birth to 
but one child, she replied firmly, and 
the Chairman was the father.* 


LIFE WITH THE CHAIRMAN 

The book offers some fascinating 
glimpses of Mao and her relations with 
him. In Yenan he was a kind of rural pa- 
triarch. There were many informal get-to- 
gethers (dubbed “Saturday night barn 
dances” by visiting Americans) at which 
leaders mingled with followers. Women 
liked to show off their new independence 
by choosing their own dancing partners, 
and even Mao might be asked (but “re- 


"[That daughter, Li Na, a historian by training 
lives in obscurity and is probably in disgrace.] 


spectfully"): “Chairman, will you please 
dance with me?” There was obvious 
humor and tenderness between Mao and 
his wife. 

In one of the caves that served as 
their home, Mao once discovered that 
Chiang Ching had bedded down on a 
heap of bedbugs. Mao formally renamed 
the cave “Bedbug Headquarters” and 
helped start an “extermination cam- 
paign” against the vermin. Another time, 
during a difficult mountain march in a 
driving rainstorm, she was wearing the 
only rain cape in the entire army. Though 
it was soggy, she offered it to him—and 
he reluctantly accepted. (This, observes 
Witke, was a personal victory for her.) 
A little later, he removed a _ thermos 
flask of liquor from his belt and si- 
lently passed it to her, At one point dur- 
ing her recollections, Chiang Ching 
reached for a gold-brocaded box and 
drew from it a delicately carved san- 
dalwood fan. On it, in a sample of Mao's 
own renowned calligraphy, was one of 
his poems titled “Winter Clouds’: 


. Only heroes can quell tigers 

and leopards 

And wild bears never daunt the 
brave. 

Plum blossoms welcome the 
whirling snow; 

Small wonder flies freeze and 
perish. 


When Mao was under stress, he 
would sometimes take his troubles out on 
her. Once, when the Nationalists had 
started bombing the Communist strong- 
holds in Yenan, she reported to him that 
his own aides were afraid. “You are a 
coward!” he snarled at her. Strain some- 
times was caused by their strikingly dif- 
ferent backgrounds. She was a city girl 
Maocame from a well-to-do peasant fam- 
ily, and rebelled against his conservative 
father—whom, as Chiang Ching re- 
called, Mao would still curse even when 
he was in his seventies. 

The Communists—and Chiang 
Ch ing—were headquartered at Yenan 
until 1947, when a Nationalist attack 
finally dislodged them. More than two 
years of bitter civil war followed, ending 
in the rout of Nationalist forces and their 
retreat to Taiwan. On Oct. 1, 1949, Mao 
Tse-tung stood atop Peking’s Gate of 
Heavenly Peace and proclaimed the 
People’s Republic of China. 


When the Chairman, Chiang 
Ch’ing, and some leading comrades and 
their troops descended upon Peking in 
March 1949 and took possession of its 
center point, the Imperial City, they ap- 
propriated for their own use the west- 
ern section bounded by the central and 
southern lakes called Chung-nan-hai 
(literally, Central and Southern Sea). 
Each leader, and his wife and children 
—those who had survived the war 
—were assigned an apartment within 
this former imperial establishment. Al- 
though long stretches of the Imperial 
City walls had been removed to ease 
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Why more people 
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traffic along the great avenues, the lead- 
ers’ residences were still beyond public 
view, as were their private lives. Chiang 
Ch’ing’s and Mao’s apartments, marked 
off by intricately carved and colorful pil- 
lars in the Ming style, were separate but 
connected 

They always lived simply, Chiang 
Ch’ing said of Mao and herself. Most of 
their time was given over to reading, 
study of current events, writing, and oc- 
casional involvement in the world out- 
side. Rarely did she and the Chairman 
go out together. Almost never did they 
dine out for their own pleasure. Since 
they made their home in Peking, they 
went to restaurants (a pleasure of her 
younger days) only a few times. The 





Chairman was not very careful about 
what he ate, she admitted with a wry 
smile. He ate quickly, and was usually 
full by the time the last course arrived 
What happened was that he forgot that 
there would be a last course, and by the 
time it arrived, he had no interest in it. 
That habit of his reminded her of Wang 
An-shih, the prime minister of the Sung 
dynasty, who was known always to con- 
sume the dishes which happeried to be 
positioned closest to him without tak- 
ing notice of other dishes arrayed on the 
table. When his wife told the cook that 
he always favored those dishes placed 
near him, the cook thought it was the 
dish he liked, not just its proximity 
When she mentioned this to the Chair- 
man, he chuckled and said to her, 
“That's all you know about history, and 
you tease me about it!” 
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KHRUSHCHEV IN PEKING 

All during the late 50s, troubles were 
beginning to brew with the Soviet Union, 
then China's chief international ally. By 
1960 the break between the two countries 
was complete. While Chiang Ching did 
not play a direct role in foreign affairs, 
she did have some contact with Soviet 
leaders. Leonid Brezhnev she would lat- 
er describe as “the biggest clown in the 
world”: Nikita Khrushchev was “a big 
fool.” She was particularly bitter about 
him because he had talked to foreign 
statesmen about the “yellow peril.” 


Her only brush with him was in 
1954. She remembered standing among 
the leaders on the rostrum of the Gate 
of Heavenly Peace to review the pa- 
rades, demonstrations, and fireworks 
that marked the state's fifth anniversary 
Chou En-lai, always alert to proprieties, 
made a move to introduce Chiang 
Ch’ing to Khrushckev. Seeing what was 
about to happen, Chairman Mao stood 
up, walked over to Chiang Ch’ing (al- 
most never did they appear publicly side 
by side), and brusquely escorted her 
away, leading her down one of the two 
alleys that ran along the sides of the ros- 
trum. There the two of them enjoyed 
the fireworks together, out of the public 
view. The memory she cherished. [Chi- 
nese leaders rarely appear publicly with 
their spouses. ] 

Khrushchev’s visit to China in the 
fall of 1959, ostensibly to celebrate Na- 
tional Day on the first of October, was 
tedious and painful. On that occasion 
Khrushchev announced he would with- 
draw all his experts from China and 
pressed the Chinese to pay all their 
debts. [The Soviets also] told the Chi- 
nese they wanted to set up a long- 
range broadcast station in China. Had 
they won that argument they would 
have been able to control China's en- 
tire communications system. They also 
offered to establish a joint fleet that 
would have enabled them to dominate 
all of China’s waters, coastal and in- 
land. As a matter of fact, the Chair- 
man agreed to the last proposal, but 
only on the condition that the Chinese 
pay for such a system. Chairman Mao 
told Khrushchev, “This is a matter of 
principle: otherwise you'll take every 
thing away.” 


FIGHTING A COUP 

During the 1950s, Chiang Ch ing fad- 
ed almost entirely from the political scene 
Reason: cervical cancer and other ail- 
ments. In the 1960s, her health finally re- 
stored, she emerged from relative obscu- 
rity to dazzling prominence. At first she 
worked from behind the scenes, playing 
an increasing role in the arts, partic- 
ularly as a chief critic of “bourgeois” 
plays and movies. Early opposition to 
her was swept aside by the Cultural Rev- 
olution. Conceived by Mao as a way of re- 
revolutionizing the Communist Party, the 
massive assault on the bureaucracy soon 


got completely out of control, degener- 
ating into constant factional violence in 
which tens of thousands were killed. But 
it was Chiang Ching’s chance for power 
as China's cultural dictator, and she 
reached a kind of political apotheosis. Yet 
as violence mounted, Chiang Ch ing’s of- 
fices were attacked several times, and, as 
she reported, students occasionally 
threatened to “fry her in oil and strangle 
her.” 

A serious threat to the Peking lead- 
ership came in 1969, only months after 
the fighting among Cultural Revolution- 
ary factions had been quelled by the 
army. Defense Minister Lin Piao, who 
had been formally named Mao’s succes- 
sor, allegedly attempted to assassinate 
Mao and take supreme power for him- 
self. When his plot failed, the official but 
as yet unverified account continues, he 
died in a plane crash over Mongolia while 
he was trying to flee to the Soviet Union 
Chiang Ching recounted the entire case 
in great detail during her interview, dis- 
closing several new elements in the Lin- 
Mao struggle 


“{Lin Piao’s] men drew up a sketch 
map of our residences and were going 
to attack and bomb them and finish us 
off all at once.” More pointedly, she said 
that during the time Lin Piao’s men con- 
trolled their residence he arranged for 
toxic substances to be added gradually 
to the meals consumed by Chairman 
Mao and her. They became ill, and she 
remained ill, especially neurologically, 
during most of 1969. Only recently had 
she recovered, she added. 

Chiang Ch’ing then went on to say, 
“Comrades like the Premier and my- 
self were on the side of Chairman Mao 
They [Lin Piao’s Ultra-Left] set fires ev- 
erywhere, and we acted like a fire bri- 
gade. [In 1971] Chairman Mao contin- 
ually advised the Premier on how to deal 
with such clashes, but Mao's ideas were 
not easily carried out. During the peak 
of the crisis she flew to the side of the 
Premier several times to help “cool 
things down.” Constant threats, divi- 
siveness among the people, and conspir- 
atorial actions made it almost impossible 
for them to work—even at their home 
at Chung-nan-hai, which had also be- 
come infiltrated by the enemy. Nor 
could they sleep or eat there safely. Just 
to survive the Chairman and their de- 
fenders quietly evacuated Chung-nan- 
hai and established themselves at the 
Chinhai Hotel. That was inconvenient, 
so they moved on to the Great Hall of 
the People. The leaders’ search for a ha- 
ven against Lin Piao’s conspiracy to 
overthrow Chairman Mao had not been 
revealed to outsiders before this mo- 
ment, she added. 

“(In the end,] just as Chairman Mao 
said to [French Foreign Minister Mau- 
rice] Schumann [on a visit to China in 
1972], Mao applied a drop of alcohol 
and Lin Piao was finished.” [Mao prob- 
ably meant, figuratively, that he rubbed 
Lin Piao out.] 
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STAGING A BALLET 
Apparently under Chiang Ching’s 
influence, Mao had proclaimed that all 
plays portraying “ghosts” or “emperors 
and princes, generals and ministers, gift- 
ed scholars and beauties” should be 
banned. Instead, there should be ideal- 
ization of the proletariat. Thus Chiang 
Ching had started during the Cultural 
Revolution to build a new “proletarian” 
art from scratch. One of her successes was 
the showy Red Detachment of Women 
performed for President Nixon in Pe- 
king in 1972. She recounts the difficul- 
ties she had in staging this theatrical 
extravaganza 


Chiang Ch’ing explained to me how, 
when she undertook this ballet in the 
early 1960s, there was absolutely no 
precedent for using ballet to show mil- 
itary history, and almost no one would 
support her intent to establish it. In 
search of approval from among the lead- 
ers, she invited Premier Chou to attend 
a rehearsal of an early version, which 
he did. The weak spots that he pointed 
out they changed. To educate her danc- 
ers in the ways of the military, she de- 
cided to send them down to live with a 
PLA unit for some months 

As soon as she had released her or- 
der, Chou Yang announced from his 
high office in the Ministry of Culture 
that he was sending the very company 
she was working with to Hong Kong to 
perform Swan Lake! She was outraged 
but helpless. (Chou Yang reportedly ma- 
ligned] The Red Detachment as an “in- 
fant in swaddling bands sucking its 
thumb” and an “ugly daughter-in-law.” 

[Nevertheless] she continued the re- 
visions and finally accompanied the bal- 
let on tour in the major cities. Back in 
Peking, she went with Premier Chou to 
another performance, which had been 
much revised. His calling it “real rev- 
olution” gratified her. After the final 
curtain she and the Premier went back- 
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Slage to congratulate the dancers and 
musicians who had remained loyal to 
her throughout the battles of creation 


REGARDS TO GARBO 


Chiang Ch ing kept an eye on her fa- 
vorite ballet and theater troupes, issuing 
the most detailed instructions. One per- 
former recalled that when a play called 
Sor her to burst into tears, she would sit 
down and cover her face with her hands 
Chiang Ch ing protested: “Working class 
people don't sit down or bury their heads 
when they cry. They cry standing.” 

She also tried to apply her principles 
to the movies, inveighing against “the 
bourgeois system of centering on the di- 
rector” and decreeing that films should 
be made according to “democratic cen- 
tralism.” The result: the Chinese film in- 
dustry was and remains shattered 

But as for herself, Chiang Ching 
made no secret of her love for more bour- 
geois drama. She asked Witke 






“I greatly admire Greta Garbo’s act- 
ing. Is she still around?” 

Cultivating a private life in New 
York, I guessed 

“I must put in a good word for her 
You Americans have been unfair to 
Garbo by failing to give her an Acad- 
emy Award.* I believe this is the fault 
of those in power in the United States 
and not of the American people. When 
I was in Yenan a correspondent by the 
name of Brooks Atkinson used to dis- 
cuss Garbo with me.” 

Brooks Atkinson had become well 
known in America as drama critic of 
the New York Times, | commented 

“No wonder he talked with me at 
such length about literature and art! Is 
he still in New York?” 

“Yes, though retired.” 

“If you see him, please tell him that 
I still remember him. If you see Garbo, 


*[In 1954, Greta Garbo was given a Special Award 
for “unforgettable” performances. | 
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tell her I send her my regards. Greta 
Garbo is “Great Garbo" Her interpre- 
tation of 19th century bourgeois dem- 
ocratic works is outstanding. There is a 
rebellious side to her character. She has 
an air of dignity; she is not affected; and 
she does not theatricalize.” 

One evening after a late dinner in 
Canton and a gracious promenade 
around a hall in her villa, Chiang Ch’ing 
revealed that she had a treat in store 
Garbo’s Queen Christina. Her face was 
glowing with anticipation. That Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer film of 1933 was an old 
favorite of hers. She had ordered it flown 
down from Peking for the evening's 
entertainment. 

Her eyes danced as the lights were 
flicked off one by one, and as we sat in 
the dark she remarked that no matter 
how often she saw this film she was en- 
tranced by it. Projected onto a portable 
screen, the film creaked and jerked with 
age, the actors’ movements speeding un- 
naturally or grinding slowly. The sound 
track—it was the original one—was 
practically inaudible. Nor were there 
Chinese subtitles, a lack that did not 
daunt Chiang Ch’ing, who knew the 
screenplay perfectly from beginning to 
end. In fact, her running Chinese nar- 
ration murmured into my ear was far 
clearer than the English dialogue 


Why was it permissible for her to en- 
joy such bourgeois stars as Garbo while 
strictly prohibiting the Chinese masses 
doing the same thing? Chiang Ching’s 
response to that question 


“Those bourgeois democratic films 
are to be reserved for private showing,” 
she declared flatly. If the people could 
view them they would criticize them bit- 
terly on political grounds. Such public 
exposure and attack would be most un- 
fair to Garbo because she is not Chi- 
nese. The same was true for Chaplin, 
almost all of whose films she saw in the 
1930s. Modern Times she recognized as 
a diatribe against dictatorship. Others 
of his films seemed to be pitched against 
Stalin and, most powerfully, against Hit- 
ler, which makes them “progressive.” It 
is all right to screen these films “among 
ourselves” (the leaders), who decide on 
their strong and weak points. But those 
private showings cannot be publicized 


SKIRTS AND ORCHIDS 

Western movies were not Chiang 
Ching’s only nonproletarian indulgence 
Indeed one night she seemed far more 
bourgeois than revolutionary. 


Once she signaled over her shoul- 
der to her bodyguard, who promptly de- 
livered a large oblong box of undeco- 
rated cardboard. Laughing like a girl, 
she lifted the cover and pulled out, as if 
by magic, one long, pleated black skirt 
after another 

“I like skirts,” she announced 
as she handed out one each to her 
female attendants (myself excluded) 
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“And they're comfortable in summer.” 
I asked her where they came from 
“From the Friendship Store!” 

No matter to her that the official 
line on the Friendship Stores was that 
they were reserved exclusively for for- 
eign consumers. 


For her Canton retreat, Chiang 
Ching had reserved an orchid park 
stretching between her villa and the Pearl 
River. On the fourth day of the interviews, 
Witke and her guides went to see Chiang 
Ch ing in the park 


Ata gentle pace we passed through 
moongates, traversed gardens skillfully 
landscaped “naturalistically,” bypassed 
rustic tea pavilions, and crossed arched 
bridges over artificial streams and 
ponds. In the hazy distance arose a 
moon-viewing pavilion. Chiang Ch’ing, 
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wear something brighter? Why did you 
choose to wear black when you knew I 
would photograph in color naturally?” 

I explained to her that my compan- 
ions had recommended this somber 
costume. 

“You should never listen to others,” 
she declared. “You should always make 
your own decisions. Wear what you like 
and feel happiest in.” 


THE LAST MESSAGE 

In the end, it was her all-too-glib abil- 
ity to make distinctions between herself 
and the masses—whether in regard to 
movies, clothes or weightier matters—that 
would count against Chiang Ch'ing. Her 


fall, four years after her interviews with 


Witke, ended one of the century's most 
dramatic and important political careers 
Mao himself had warned his wife of the 
extreme perils she would eventually have 


MEETING WITH ACTORS, ARTISTS & WRITERS DURING THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 


dressed in luminous silk, was seated on 
its veranda overlooking a lotus pond. 

As we approached her, she greeted 
us gaily from her wide wicker chair and 
continued her “work,” as she explained 
From a basket she lifted rare specimens 
of orchid plants and laid them upon blot- 
ting paper stretched on light wooden 
frames built by her bodyguard. “You 
may photograph me at work,” she al- 
lowed as she kept up her brisk pace, 
laughing and chatting in accompani- 
ment. So I did. Despite the strong sun 
of the late afternoon, her bodyguard cast 
powerful artificial lighting upon her fig- 
ure. Suddenly, she admonished herself 
for appearing so frivolous, walked to the 
balustrade, and affected a neutral ex- 
pression of officiality against the lotus 
pond’s lush background. 

She changed the subject to the 
evening. 

“Change before dinner, and why not 


to face. In a 1966 letter to her, he spec- 
ulated that after his death, anti-Commu- 
nist rightists would make a bid to seize 
power. Then 


Ten years later Mao sent Chiang 
Ch'ing another message in the form of 
a poem. She circulated it among her sup- 
porters while he was still alive, as if it 
were his last testament. 

“You have been wronged,” he told 
her, “Today we are separating into two 
worlds. I am old and will soon die. May 
each keep his peace. These few words 
may be my last message to you. Human 
life is limited, but revolution knows no 
bounds. In the struggle of the past ten 
years I have tried to reach the peak of 
revolution, but I was not successful. But 
you could reach the top. If you fail, you 
will plunge into a fathomless abyss. Your 
body will shatter. Your bones will 
break.” 
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A Bitter Reaction to an FDA Ban 


At the Golden Door, a chic fat farm 
in Escondido, Calif., Chef Michel Stroot 
wondered what he would do now to 
sweeten the evening's dessert for his 
chubby clientele. Ata Weight Watchers 
clinic in Manhattan, Michael Fiorenti- 
no, 38, a veteran dieter, vowed that he 
would travel to Europe, if necessary, to 
replenish his supply. At offices of the 
American Diabetes Association, tele- 
phones rang almost continuously as anx- 
ious callers sought advice. In Brooklyn, 
the Cumberland Packing Corp. sus- 
pended production of its product, Sweet 
‘n Low, then resumed it to meet sudden- 
ly booming demand. On the New York 
Stock Exchange, the prices of some bev- 
erage-company shares temporarily took 
a dive. At many stores, weight-conscious 
buyers stripped the shelves bare of their 
favorite low-calorie products. Insisted 
Atlanta Banker William Schwartz III: 
“I'm going out to buy $1,000 worth of 
Tab. I can’t live without it.” 

The nationwide flurry and concern 
was touched off last week by a Food 
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STOCKING UP ON DIET SODA & OTHER 
LOW-CALORIE PRODUCTS IN NEW YORK STORE 





and Drug Administration announce- 
ment that it was taking first steps to- 
ward halting sales of saccharin, the only 
noncaloric artificial sweetener approved 
for use in foods and beverages in the 
US. since the banning of cyclamates in 
1970. Acting FDA Commissioner Sher- 
win Gardner emphasized that he saw 
no immediate hazard to public health 
from the chemical. Thus his agency will 
not immediately stop the manufacture 
of products containing saccharin (which 
account for at least $2 billion annually 
in sales) or recall those already on the 
shelves. But, Gardner insisted, “science 
and law dictate that saccharin be re- 
moved from food.” 

The FDA’s proposed ban, expected 
to go into effect in July, is based on a 
study by the Canadian government's 
health-protection laboratory in Ottawa 
For three years, researchers fed rats dai- 
ly doses of saccharin that amounted to 
5% of their diet by weight. In the first 
generation of rodents, seven out of 38 de- 
veloped bladder tumors, three of them 
malignant. In the second generation of 
rats—which had developed in the 
wombs of saccharin-fed mothers, were 
nursed on their milk and later given the 
chemical themselves—twelve out of 44 
had tumors; eight of them were malig- 
nant. That was enough for the FDA. Two 
days after a scientific delegation from 
Washington picked up the results of the 
tests in Ottawa, the FDA and Canadian 
authorities announced plans to phase 
out saccharin. 

Large Dosages. Businessmen and 
scientists joined the public in question- 
ing the validity of those tests. “The FDA 
has overreacted,” snapped a spokesman 
for the Calorie Control Council, an At- 
lanta-based trade group. “The physiolo- 
gy ofa rat or mouse isn’t the same as that 
of a human,” protested William Inman, 
vice president of Sherwin-Williams Co. 
of Cleveland, the sole U.S. producer of 
saccharin, whose output accounts for 
65% of the 8 million Ibs. consumed year- 
ly by Americans. Researchers pointed to 
the enormous quantities of saccharin fed 
the test rats—equivalent to consumption 
by a human of some 800 cans of diet soda 
each day over a lifetime. Said Duke Uni- 
versity Biochemist Henry Kamin: “The 
dosages are so large that the result 
means nothing.” In Albany, N.Y., Dr 
Frederick Coulston revealed that his 
tests on monkeys—much closer to hu- 
mans than are rats—revealed no harm- 
ful effects. Said he: “We gave saccharin 
to rhesus monkeys over 6% years—rela- 


lively high doses six days a week.” 
After examining the animals, he said, 
“we found nothing. They are perfectly 
normal.” 

Though the FDA admitted there was 
no evidence that saccharin had caused 
cancer in humans during the 80 years 
the sweetener has been used in the US., 
the agency had no choice but to seek 
the ban. Under a 1958 amendment to 
the Food, Drug and Cosmetics Act, 
sponsored by former New York Rep- 
resentative James Delaney, any food ad- 
ditive—no matter in what quantities 
—that causes cancer either in humans 
or lab animals must be prohibited. The 
same law may yet be invoked in other 
bans in the months ahead, though the 
FDA is clearly not happy with the 
amendment’s stringent clauses. Said an 
agency spokesman: “There is a need for 
public debate on the Delaney amend- 
ment. The ability to-detect health haz- 
ards in 1958 was not as advanced as it 
is today. Congress has to consider 
whether that law is still appropriate.” 

No Surprise. Whatever the results 
of legal moves now being considered 
by both manufacturers and consumer 
groups against the FDA’s latest action, 
critics of the ban can hardly claim that 
they were caught by surprise. Ever since 
animal tests in the early "70s renewed 
concern that the chemical might be a 
carcinogen, the FDA has been slowly 
moving toward a ban. By 1972 it had 
taken the sweetener from its “generally 
recognized as safe” list and warned food 
and beverage companies to limit the sac- 
charin levels in their products 

In his announcement, Gardner in- 
sisted that the “loss of saccharin will at 
worst be an inconvenience.” Most di- 
abetes specialists disagreed, They point- 
ed out that many of the estimated:10 
million Americans: who suffer from di- 
abetes find saccharin absolutely essen- 
tial to fulfill their craving for sweets. At 
Boston’s Joslin Diabetes Foundation, 
callers were urged to write strong let- 
ters of protest to their Congressmen. Ex- 
claimed the foundation's president, Dr 
Alexander Marble: “This ban is against 
common sense!” The American Diabe- 
tes Association was so concerned about 
how to deal with the saccharin crisis that 
it scheduled an emergency meeting. Said 
Dr. Donnell Etzwiler of Minneapolis, 
head of the Diabetes Association: “Tak- 
ing away low-calorie sweeteners may 
well be a more serious health threat than 
this cancer ‘threat.’ Diabetics are not 
the only ones who may be hurt by the 
ban. Millions of other Americans are 





overweight, a condition that can lead to 
such difficulties as hypertension and car- 
diovascular disease; without diet foods. 
their number is likely to swell. 

At the very least, the FDA’s action 
will probably force a sharp change in 
the eating and drinking habits of many 
Americans. Such products as diet jams 
and jellies, sugarless chewing gum and 
even some familiar toothpaste tastes will 
have to be drastically altered. Sweet ‘n 
Low and other sugar substitutes may 
vanish from the table, forcing dieting 
coffee and tea drinkers to take their fa- 
vorite brew straight—or with sugar 


- Leading soft-drink manufacturers like 


Coca-Cola and PepsiCo are promising 
to continue marketing diet drinks, pre- 
sumably by reducing sugar content of 
some beverages, resorting to sweeteners 
like high-fructose corn syrup, and per- 
haps adding citrus or other flavorings. 
But some of these newcomers may be 
richer in calories than saccharin-sweet- 
ened brands and may not be as tasty. 

Elusive Mechanism. Despite the 
problems with cyclamates and saccha- 
rin, many researchers are optimistic 
about ultimately finding a safe sugar 
substitute. But their task is complicated 
by the subtle and elusive nature of the 
taste mechanism. Most of the known ar- 
tificial sweeteners have been discovered 
accidentally. To make sweeteners to or- 
der, scientists will need to learn more 
about the taste buds. Spread across the 
tongue, these clusters of cells are sen- 
sitive to the four major taste sensations 
sweet, sour, bitter and salt. Physiologists 
believe that parts of the food molecules 
actually fit loosely into receptors on the 
cells, somewhat like a key in a lock, 
thereby sending a signal to the appro- 
priate center in the brain. If the struc- 
ture of the sites could ever be determined 
precisely, chemists might be able to fash- 
ion matching molecules that produced 
the desired taste sensations 

Until then, the search for sugar sub- 
stitutes will continue on a largely hit-or- 
miss basis. Qne chemical, called aspar- 
tame, was found by G.D. Searle & Co 
during research on an ulcer drug. The 
FDA had approved aspartame’s sale, but 
stayed that action pending a new look 
at Searle’s test data. Another contender 
to succeed saccharin is a chemical called 
xylitol; used as a chewing-gum sweet- 
ener in tests in Finland and the US., it 
sharply reduced formation of cavities 
But it costs more than sugar and has 
the same number of calories. 

Another promising prospect was 
discovered by U.S. Agriculture Depart- 
ment scientists: a supersweet calorie-less 
substance (a thousand times sweeter 
than sugar) made from an extract of 
grapefruit rinds. At the University of 
Pennsylvania, researchers have isolated 
powerful protein sweeteners from trop- 
ical berries. Yet until such substances 
are tested, approved and come to mar- 
ket, Americans will have to accommo- 
date to a new reality: that life may quite 
literally no longer be as sweet 
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The Year of the Superstuffers 


Dunk. The word does not do justice 
to the majesty and the savagery of the 
act. First comes the ballet move—an ex- 
plosion in the legs, a concussive last step 
and then a great leap. Floating, twisting. 
pulling free of the floor, drifting over 
dazed defenders. Then the frozen mo- 
ment, suspended above the basket, serene 
for a timeless instant. Finally the kill: 
ramming ball through rim in a single fe- 
rocious stab of hostility and triumph. 


As every schoolyard player knows, 
the dunk is back in college basketball. 
After a decade of exile prompted by 
fears that the advantages of the big men 
would destroy balance, the dunk/slam/ 
stuff has set backboards resonating 
across the country. Trying to ensure that 
the equipment—as well as the quality 
of play—survived the onslaught of a gift- 
ed new generation of players, the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association 
retained the ban on dunks during warm- 
ups. (Regulation-play attrition is high 
enough: the University of Detroit broke 
20 rims, at $30 each, in 27 games.) But 
it is a niggling constraint, and one 
scarcely noticed by fans who come to 
cheer the unleashed superstuffers. 

Shredded Strings. This season's 
array of gifted college players—not to 
mention dunkers—is among the biggest 
in basketball history. U.C.L.A.’s Marques 
Johnson, winner of the new Adolph 
Rupp Trophy as the nation’s top play- 
er, is a dunker nonpareil. James Hardy 
has shredded the strings so often for San 
Francisco that Dr. J. comparisons fol- 
low him like autograph hounds. His 
teammate 7-ft. Bill Cartwright has a soft 
shooting touch and an_altitudinous, 
B-52 dunk that conjures up memories 
of U.C.L.A.’s Kareem Abdul-Jabbar, the 
man whose size and skills were largely 
responsible for instituting the anti-dunk 
rule in the first place. But size is not 
quintessential. Alabama’s Kent Looney, 
a 5-ft. 9-in., 141-Ilb. guard, went over a 
7-ft. opponent to stuff a rebound. The 
country’s top dunker is Rutgers Center 
James Bailey, who has slammed down 
an incredible 85 jams this year. For Bai- 
ley, a lay-up is a lapse of imagination. 
Aside from individual practitioners of 
the dunking art, there are teams who 
make the stuff a group effort. The Uni- 
versity of Louisville’s official nickname 
is the Cardinals, but they prefer the des- 
ignation “Doctors of Dunk.” The pyro- 
technics are crowd-rousing, as increased 
decibel levels in fieldhouses everywhere 
attest, and at Louisville, fans express 
their appreciation in more tangible 
ways: attendance is up an average of 
2,000 for each home game. 

The ringing rims are only an aspect 
of a memorable season for college bas- 


ketball. No single team has dominated 
the game as have U.C.L.A. and Indiana, 
but evenly matched good teams abound 
The number of talented players is so 
large and so evenly distributed that Ar- 
kansas Coach Eddie Sutton could, with 
few exceptions, adhere to a self-imposed 
500-mile recruiting limit and still field 
a 26-1 team. Traditional powerhouses 
such as U.C.L.A., North Carolina and 
Kentucky made the top 20, but so did 
newcomers Detroit, North Carolina- 
Charlotte, Utah and Arkansas. Back in 
the fold are such born-agains as San 
Francisco, back-to-back national cham- 
pions during the Bill Russell era, and 
Holy Cross, which has not been in the 
N.C.A.A. tournament since Tom Hein- 
sohn departed. 

The second season, the one that real- 
ly counts, began last week with the open- 
ing round of the N.C.A.A. tournament. 
The 32-team field may just be, team for 
team, the best in history. As the teams 
work up the tournament ladder toward 
the final prize, two contrasting styles, 
as usual, will clash: ball control and 





SAN FRANCISCO'S JAMES HARDY DUNKING 
Rim bending is back. 
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SPORT 


freelance offense. The return of the dunk 
has underscored a growing trend toward 
wide-open, flashy offensive play. While 
defense is still most often the key to win- 
ning the big ones, deliberate, ball-con- 
trol offense appears to be going the way 
of the two-hand set shot. No team is 
among the top 30 in both offense and de- 
fense. Still, a pattern clearly emerges. 
Twice as many N.C.A.A. tourney entrants 
can be found among the offensive pace- 
setters as among the defensive leaders. 
At the extremes are the No. | teams in 
each category: stingy Princeton, which 
allowed opponents an average of 50.8 
points per game, and Nevada-—Las Ve- 
gas, for whom 50 points in the first half 


BYPLAY/ROGER KAHN 


is an off night (the Rebels average 108 
points and have scored as many as 135). 

Run-and-gun offense carried the 
pre-tournament polls; eight of the top 
ten teams averaged more than 84 points 
per 40-min. game. Without the goad of 
a 24-sec. clock and with zone defense 
allowed, the scoring output of the na- 
tional collegiate leaders was more per 
minute than that of the pros. It is a 
pace that can be kept only with fast 
breaks and outside shooting, not by end- 
lessly passing the ball in controlled pat- 
terns. As University of Cincinnati 
Coach Gale Catlett puts it: “You have 
to let the thoroughbreds run.” 

Jerry Tarkanian, whose speedy Ne- 


The Socializing of Slap Shots 


Fragments of a strange, neo-Marx- 
ist, semicomic, mostly portentous sports 
story broke—I should say oozed—out of 
Cleveland the other week. 

A hockey team called the Barons 
stopped paying its players. Melvin Swig, 
the president of the Barons, pleaded the 
club’s poverty, which was an honest plea 
as Mr. Swig stated it. The Barons were 
not drawing in their home arena near 
Cleveland. Mr. Swig, however, resides 
in San Francisco. There his family pros- 
pers in real estate and owns the glori- 
ous and expensive Fairmont Hotel. 

“The guys won't skate for free,” said 
Bob Stewart, a husky defenseman who 
runs the Cleveland chapter of the Pro- 
fessional Hockey Players Association. 
In effect, Mel Swig shrugged. He hadn't 
bought the Cleveland Barons, anyway 
He'd bought the California Golden 
Seals. When they didn't draw, he had 
to move them to Cleveland, and now 
the Seals-Barons still weren't drawing 
and a moving company was looking for 
$70,000—and that wasn't in the Cleve- 
land till either. I mean, it was fun own- 


SPARSE CROWD AT BARONS’ ARENA 


Le 
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ing a hockey team, but this was absurd. 

“We've got to work something out,” 
Alan Eagleson, lawyer for the players’ 
association, told the rulers of the Na- 
tional Hockey League at a crisis meet- 
ing in New York. Eighteen teams com- 
pete in the N.H.L., some subsidiaries of 
large conglomerates. No significant cash 
appeared, and at length the owners 
could not decide whether to bury the 
Barons quietly to Chopin or more dra- 
matically to Siegfried’s funeral music 
from Gétterdammerung. 

Faced with executive ennui, Eagle- 
son had to work with desperate speed. 
If the Barons folded, at least ten play- 
ers would be thrown out of work and cer- 
tain games would be canceled. No di- 
saster. Other troubled hockey teams, 
like the Pittsburgh Penguins, might also 
be seduced toward bankruptcy. No de- 
light. Finally and critically, the de- 
ferred-income contract—basis of six-fig- 
ure salaries in all sports—would at once 
become suspect. Who could sign a long- 
term deal with a team that might dis- 
appear in the short term? 

That question transcended hockey. 
Without deferred-income provisions, 
player salaries would shrink or even 
shrivel. The death of an obscure Cleve- 
land hockey team could shake all sport 
Barons, hell. They looked like the Cleve- 
land Sarajevos. 

Eagleson checked the books. The 
Barons needed $600,000 to finish the 
season. He offered Canadian banks the 
credibility of the players’ association, 
plus receipts from an exhibition series 
that would include the best teams in the 
league. Eagleson raised the $600,000 (at 
11%), which he passed on to the Bar- 
ons (at 11%). It is as if the United Auto 
Workers had bailed out Oldsmobile. 

Ultimately, what these events illus- 
trate is that the sports boom has peaked 
Bob Woolf, who represents about 300 
athletes, recently spoke at the Harvard 
Law School Forum. A hockey player 
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vada—Las Vegas team shoots as though 
every game were the Battle of the Bulge, 
agrees. Tarkanian is not satisfied with 
ball control, the back-door lay-up or, for 
that matter, with merely his end of the 
court. Says he: “The less talent you have, 
the more deliberate you have to be. You 
want to reduce the floor space on which 
the game is played. We want to do just 
the opposite: spread the court and uti- 
lize the full 94 feet.” 

Whoever emerges triumphant on 
March 28 in Atlanta will walk away 
with the banner of one of college bas- 
ketball’s most lustrous and exciting 
years. And probably stuff it into the 
strings of the nearest goal. 


worth $125,000 a year in the open mar- 
ket last season, he said, is now worth 
about $85,000. 

As recently as ten years ago, ath- 
letes generally were underpaid. Hockey 
stars drew as little as $10,000. With the 
appearance of lawyers and agents, they 
acquired professional bargaining help. 
Then entrepreneurs, starting new 
leagues in football and basketball and 
hockey, put the professional bargainers 
where bargainers dream of being—atop 
thrones, sorting bids from rival leagues. 
Finally, as new teams and new leagues 
began to fade, a series of court decisions 
gave athletes the right to bargain from 
team to team within a single league. 
There seemed no limit to salaries for 
slap shots. 

“But IRS took a good tax-shelter deal 
away last year,” Woolf said, “and we're 
discovering something. Without the tax 
shelter, sportsmen are not really that in- 
terested in owning sports teams. There 
isn’t fresh money around.” 

The situation in general: 

1) FOOTBALL. Very solid. The 
N.F.L. is helped by a television contract 
that throws off $2 million to each team 
and by a relatively low salary scale. No 
signs of imminent trouble anywhere. 

2) BASKETBALL. In remarkably good 
health. The N.B.A. pays very high sal- 
aries, but squads are small. Salaries ap- 
pear stabilized. So does the league. 

3) BASEBALL. Heading for trouble. 
Creditors had to take over the Houston 
Astros. Four or five other franchises 
seem undercapitalized, Court action and 
blundering leadership are sending base- 
ball salaries through the dome. One pro- 
jection suggests that within three years 
every starting major-leaguer will be 
earning at least $200,000. Extreme per- 
haps, but in the next five years we may 
see some major league bankruptcies. 

4) HOCKEY. Eagleson would like four 
or five weak franchises folded this sum- 
mer to avoid more Baron crises. No in- 
vestment for widows and orphans. 

5) OVERALL. A Harvard Law degree 
may become as valuable as a good fast 
ballin ten years. I haven't decided which 
way to root on that one. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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CHARLIE’S ANGEL ADDS TWO & TWO 


As far as her producers are con- 
cerned, No. | Angel Farrah Fawcett- 
Majors is turning into a devil. Buoyed 
by the record-breaking sales of Farrah 
posters and 40 or so movie offers, the 
Charlie's Angels star has decided to quit 
the hit ABC series. The Hollywood line 
has it that she is playing games to raise 
her salary from $5,000 per episode to as 
much as $75,000. The word from the 
Fawcett-Majors household, however, is 
that the actress has simply done some 
basic arithmetic. Since Farrah’s 5 mil- 
lion poster fans alone would probably 
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lay out $3 to see her famous teeth and 
other assets in a film, she ought to go 
into the movies 

. 

Of all the questions he will put to for- 
mer President Nixon, says British Talk- 
Show Host and Entertainer David Frost, 
the one he is tempted to ask first is “Why 
didn't you destroy the tapes?” Television 
audiences across the U.S. and abroad 
will hear what Frost decides on May 4 
when the first of the four 90-minute Da- 
vid-and-Dick shows is aired. Chatting 
about the interviews On WNEW-TV's 
Friends of show, Frost, 37, recalled 
how he informed Nixon that he want- 
ed the shows to appear before the slow 
summer TV season. Referring to his 
farewell speech, Nixon said jocularly 
“We got a hell of an audience on Au- 
gust 9, 1974.” To ensure that same hell 
of an audience in May. Frost met with 
his subject at San Clemente last week 
to iron out final details and digest the 


briefing books put together by his staff 


for the marathon taping sessions sched- 
uled from March 23 to April 20. Under 
the terms of the $650,000-or-so deal, the 
ex-President has no control over con- 


tent or editing and cannot see any of 


the questions in advance. “Nixon can, 
of course, refuse to answer questions. 
points out Frost. “But then I am able to 
film his refusing to answer.” 
. 
Pamela Poitier, 22. is determined to 
make it on her own. She turned down a 
part in Father Sidney Poitier’s movie, 
tentatively titled Piece of the Action, in 
order to act off-Broadway. “I don’t want 


FROST & FRIEND FACING THE NATION 


POITIER TAKES FIVE IN TIMES SQUARE TO PREPARE FOR HER ROLE 























to take the easy way out. I want to be in- 
dependent and make my statement 
alone,” she explains. Her statement 
turns out to be that of a “sensitive girl 
who falls into hooking” in Jockeys, a new 
play about a Puerto Rican jockey on the 
way up. To research the part, Pam 
grilled a prostitute acquaintance for de- 
tails of the life. She even slipped out be- 
tween rehearsals to Manhattan's raun- 
chy Times Square to gain insight into 
the local working girls at their trade 
—and to have her picture taken 
. 

His and hers. Gerald R. Ford and 
Wife Betty are getting to work on their 
respective memoirs. His book will be- 
gin al the time Nixon selected him as 
Vice President and will concentrate 
largely on the events of his presidency 
Hers will be a more personal memoir, 
a candid look at her struggle to bal- 
ance her roles as public figure, wife 
and mother. No unseemly family ri- 
valry is likely: the double contract with 
Co-Publishers Harper & Row and the 
Reader's Digest will yield the two Fords 
a cool $1 million 

. 

Being a Rolling Stones fan is no way 
to make headlines—unless your name 
happens to be Margaret Trudeau. Then 
it is easy. All Margaret had to do was at- 
tend a couple of rare nightclub perfor- 
mances by that bad, bad band at To- 
ronto’s El Mocambo and mingle with 
the boys afterward. Trouble was, the first 
show coincided with the sixth anniver- 
sary of Margaret’s wedding to Canada’s 
Prime Minister, Pierre Elliott Trudeau, 
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TRUDEAU (TOP & CENTER) GATHERS NO MOSS WITH STONES; JAGGER AT EL MOCAMBO (BELOW) 


57. Leaving husband and three children 
in Ottawa, Margaret, 28, had checked 
in at the Stones’ hotel and stayed up 
with the group into the early-morning 
hours. That was enough to set tongues 
and typewriters clacking. Margaret ap- 
parently had a grand time, though, and 
only Stones Guitarist Keith Richard 
seemed to feel a little the worse for wear 
But then, Richard had reason. Only a 
week before, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police found 22 grams of her- 
oin in his hotel room and charged Rich- 
ard with possession for the purpose of 
trafficking. Under Canadian law, he the- 
oretically faces life imprisonment if 
found guilty. (Richard also faces a much 
less serious charge of possession of co- 
caine.) Was this the kind of company 
for the wife of Canada’s head of gov 
ernment to be keeping? Almost every- 
body except Margaret clearly felt not 
Even Stones Drummer Charlie Watts 
was overheard to mutter to Bassist Bill 
Wyman, “I wouldn't want my wife as- 
sociating with us.” 

In the midst of the disapproving 


din, Margaret flew to New York City, 
and promptly disappeared from public 
view. Headed the same way, on a dif- 
ferent flight, were Stones Lead Singer 
Mick Jagger and Guitarist Ron Wood. 
Newspapers raised their collective eye- 
brows at the coincidence. After two 
days of hubbub, Margaret calmly ap- 
peared in public in the company of Prin- 
cess Yasmin Khan, at whose apartment 
she was staying. The two women ar- 
rived at the ballet to watch Mikhail Ba- 
ryshnikov dance. All the frenzy, said 


Margaret, was nonsense. Said she 
Look, I'm a married lady. I love my 
husband and I love music.” Her New 


York trip, she added, was a vacation 
devoted to photography. Said Trudeau 
back in Ottawa: “This has been planned 
for some time.” An aggrieved Jagger 
added his own disclaimer. From the 
Manhattan town house where he was 
Staying with his wife Bianca and their 
ailing five-year-old daughter, the Prince 
of Rock declared that hints of dalli- 
ance with Margaret were “insulting to 
me and insulting to her 


At 



















































Russlan, Ludmilla and Sarah 


The overture to Mikhail Glinka’s 
Russlan and Ludmilla is one of the most 
overworked pops-concert favorites. It is 
also one of the best—taut, joyously me- 
lodic, brilliantly orchestrated. Thanks to 
the inquisitive Sarah Caldwell, we now 
know what follows the overture—an 
equally delightful opera. With Caldwell 
on the podium and in charge of stage- 
craft, the Opera Company of Boston 
opened its 19th season last week with 


BRAUN & SCOVOTTI AS THE LOVERS 


the first known staging in the US. of 
this Russian classic 

Though Caldwell’s career as a sym- 
phonic conductor continues to flourish 
(she made her Boston Symphony debut 
in January), she is a musician who be- 
longs to the stage. She knows how to un- 
derscore the big moments in an opera 
and camouflage the weak ones. Russ/an 
may have its dull moments, but they 
were hard to detect at Boston's Orphe- 
um Theater, the shabby old moviehouse 
that currently shelters Sarah and her 
troupe. Fire belched from a dragon's 
mouth. A huge severed head blinked a 
bloodshot eye and sang. Horses flew. So 
did a witch on a broomstick. So did 
Russlan and an evil magician, dueling 
madly away above a castle. How Cald- 
well managed all that (the stage at the 
Orpheum is only 26 feet deep and has 
no wing space to speak of) is her secret 
It is enough to say that the results were 
full of energy and surprise 

Sleeping Beauty. Russian, based 
on a Pushkin poem, begins in the pal- 
ace of the Prince of Kiev, where the wed- 
ding of the knight Russlan and the prin- 
cess Ludmilla is about to be celebrated 
In a pouf of smoke, Ludmilla is abduct- 
ed by the wicked dwarf Tchernomor 
The rest of the opera concerns Russlan’s 
travails in trying to find her ahead of 
two other suitors; the prince has prom- 
ised Ludmilla to the first man who can 
rescue her. A kind of Russian Siegfried, 
Russlan receives a magic sword from 
that singing head but in the end requires 
a magic ring to wake his sleeping beau- 
ty from an evil spell 

Glinka (1804-57) was the father of 
Russian nationalistic music. To listen to 


THE EVIL DWARF TCHERNOMOR TAUNTS LUDMILLA DURING GLINKA’S RUSSLAN AND LUDMILLA AT OPERA COMPANY OF BOSTON 


Russlan, composed in 1842, is to hear 
much that followed in the work of 
Tchaikovsky, Borodin, Mussorgsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakov, the young Stravin- 
sky, even the Prokofiev of Love for Three 
Oranges. Russian is a delicious fairy tale 
scored with lightness and quick inven- 
tion. The orchestration confirms ac- 
counts of Glinka’s thorough knowledge 
of Mozart and Rossini. His inclusion of 
Russian folk music, Turkish airs, even 
the whole-tone scale from the Orient 
(more than half a century before De- 
bussy) suggests that he was exception- 
ally curious and open-minded 

Sweet Wizard. Caldwell’s long- 
time partners, Set Designers Helen Pond 
and Herbert Senn, have devised one of 
their loveliest productions—a succession 
of murals and drops, in blacks, golds and 
reds, patterned after the finely detailed 
Palekh lacquered boxes that were fash- 
ionable in Russia after the 1917 Rev- 
olution. The Canadian bass Victor 
Braun and the American coloratura 
Jeanette Scovotti, both of whom work 
primarily in Europe, made a valiant pair 
of lovers. John Moulson, a member of 
East Berlin’s Komische Oper, sang the 
wizard with an uncommonly sweet and 
powerful tenor. From Pittsburgh Sopra- 
no Marianna Christos, in the minor role 
of a slave girl, came the most exciting 
singing of the evening. Here is a voice 
with joy and heartbreak in it 

The conducting was strong when it 
had to be, gossamer light when that was 
necessary. Obviously Caldwell is bene- 
fiting from her orchestral work around 
the U.S. Equally obvious, she deserves 
the opera house she is still trying to build 
—and not just because someone strolled 
easily into the Orpheum during Act I 
on opening night and burgled the dress- 
ing rooms. William Bender 
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SEARSROADHANDLER. 


15% better wet cornering 


traction 


’ than"The Tire That Beat The Baja” 





HOW SEARS ROADHANDLER 
SET A NEW WET DRIVING RECORD 
FOR SEARS TIRES. 

When it rains, the most important feature 
any tire can deliver is traction. 

And RoadHandler delivers. 

It’s designed with many wet driving 
improvements over the original Sears 
Steel-Belted Radial. 

For starters, five rows of grooves instead 
of four give water more outlets. So there’s less 
possibility of hydroplaning —skidding on the 
thin film of water that builds up between the 
tire’s surface and a rainy road. 





Other wet driving improvements: 
¢ RoadHandler has six rows of tread 
rather than five, 12.5% more rubber comes in 


firm contact with the road. 


¢ RoadHandler has a deeper tread for 
10% better tread life. 

¢ RoadHandler has 15% better wet 
cornering traction as determined under 
carefully controlled laboratory conditions. 


RAINY DAY DRIVING ISN’T THE 
ONLY WAY SEARS BEST STEEL-BELTED 
RADIAL PROVED ITSELE 

With 40,000 miles of relentless day and 
night driving already behind them, a set of four 
Sears RoadHandlers took on and tamed the 


rugged 2,000-mile route of the old Pony Express. 


Afterward, these same Sears tires not 
only passed but exceeded every Federal Safety 
Standard for new tires. (RoadHandler still had 
over 2% times the tread area strength 
required by law.) 

Even when laboratory engineers 
subjected these Sears RoadHandlers 


to thorough X-Ray examination, not a 
single tire failure of any kind. 

Anywhere. 

We don’t call it the RoadHandler for 
nothing. 


Sears Stéeel-Belted Radial. 
The tirethat beat the Baja. 
Sears original. 
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Tire and Auto Centers 
and Cata 


log. 
“Straight talk, good values 
and satisfaction” 
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When youre trusting people 
shouldn’t you know 


Wed like to insure that you do. 


We're the Life Insurance Companies. And we believe 
you have a right to know exactly who youre trusting with 
your family’s security. So we're going to tell you. 

As openly and honestly as we can. 
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. with your family’s future, 
who youre trusting? 


After all, you're no stranger to us. We 


know you well. We have to. How else could we 


s create the personal kind of coverage that 
meets each American's individual need 
for financial security. 


ACCOUNTABILITY IS OUR POLICY 
This is the first in a series of reports. And this 
initial message has two goals. To restate our 
commitment to public accountability. And to 


alert you to upcoming reports. Reports that 
will be as informative as we can make them. As 


complete as space allows. And frequently on 
subjects you might expect to be confidential. 


WATCH FOR THESE REPORTS 





: WHY THE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS 


STILL MAKES HOUSE CALLS 
The agent as the family counselor 
on financial security. 





'; WHAT INSURANCE COMPANIES 
| DO WITH ALL THAT MONEY 





GETTING MORE SECURITY 
INTO SOCIAL SECURITY 


What we think should be done to strengthen 


M4 the Social Security System. 
|" PLAIN TALK ABOUT POLICIES 


Investing to help lower insurance costs. 


Making insurance policies understandable 


\? 
| to everyone. 


P INSURANCE BUSINESS 


of American life. 


THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 


Using resources to improve the quality 





GETTING DOWN TO 
INDIVIDUAL CASES 


There'll be more. Much more. Until we've cov- 
ered just about everything we think and do 
that has any bearing on your financial security. 

But should we miss a topic you want to 
know about, or fail to answer all your ques- 
tions, write us. We'll answer you. Personally. 

And if you think you'd be interested in an 
insider's portrait of the insurance business, 
send us this coupon. We'll send you the Life 
Insurance Fact Book. It’s not just light reading. 
It's a unique, 136-page picture of the industry 
drawn through tables, charts, and interpretive 
text. We've published it for 31 years to support 
our commitment to full disclosure. 

But whether you have a 
question, or just want our Fact 
Book, please don't hesitate to 
ask. After all, it’s not as though 
we're strangers. 


(ile Insurance 
fact Book 


American Council 
of Life Insurance 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10017 





Please send a copy of the Life Insurance Fact Book to: 
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We want you to know more about life. 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANIES IN AMERICA 


REPRESENTED BY THE AMERICAN COUNCIL OF LIFE INSURANCE 









































WILLIAM BAILEY SITS AT HIS DESK AS RHODE ISLAND LEGISLATORS ARE SWORN IN 


Bill Bailey's Rhode Island Blues 


“The worst thing I ever did was win 
an election,” says William H. Bailey, 40, 
the first black ever elected to the Rhode 
Island state legislature from the ghetto 
district of south Providence. Until his 
election last November, Bailey was rid- 
ing high as the prosperous owner of four 
apartment buildings. Now his long crim- 
inal record has been revealed, and he 
faces the prospect of serving up to four 
years in a Michigan prison for larceny 

Nobody challenged Bailey's victory 
in the Democratic primary last Septem- 
ber, but there were charges of voting 
fraud in other areas, so Rhode Island At- 
torney General Julius Michaelson con- 
vened a grand jury to investigate. While 
the jury was sniffing around, an anon- 
ymous tipster called the state police and 
told them that Bailey had an arrest rec- 
ord. State Police Captain Edward Pare 
found that Bailey had pleaded guilty in 
1962 to shoplifting suits from a store in 
Cheltenham, Pa. He had paid a $100 
fine and spent 60 days in jail. Pare also 
found that Bailey had been arrested in 
Massachusetts and Michigan, but he 
could not find out the disposition of those 
cases, A 1973 amendment to the Rhode 
Island constitution bars convicted fel- 
ons from voting or holding office, and 
Michaelson told Pare to search for more 
details of Bailey's past. 

Street Savvy. Whenever rumors of 
shoplifting came up during the cam- 
paign, Bailey shrugged them off. It had 
all happened long ago, when he was 
poor. “I had to eat,” says Bailey, who 
has two children and is separated from 
his wife. That seemed to satisfy the vot- 
ers in the 19th District, where Bailey's 
street savvy had so impressed some lo- 
cal bankers that they sold him a build- 
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ing for a small cash payment. Said one 
Bailey supporter: “The guy paid his debt 
to society. He just never got no receipt.” 

When Bailey won last November, 
the attorney general passed to the leg- 
islature the problem of whether he was 
eligible to serve. On Jan. 4 the other 99 
legislators were sworn in while Bailey 
sat silently at his desk, his head bowed 
The legislature appointed a committee 
to review the case, and that brought in 
the industrious Captain Pare. In 1961, 
Pare reported, Bailey was convicted in 
Medford, Mass., for possession of $2,112 
worth of stolen goods and fined $100; 
two years later, again in Medford. po- 
lice seized Bailey with $700 worth of hot 
merchandise. This time he was fined 
$200 and given two years’ probation 
Then in 1973 Bailey was arrested while 
filching 31 record albums from a store 
in Port Huron, Mich. Convicted of lar- 
ceny and sentenced to up to four years, 
Bailey posted bond pending an appeal, 
which had to be made within 60 days 
Legal maneuvers dragged on, and Bai- 
ley went home to Rhode Island 

Bailey himself appeared before the 
legislature to plead that the house for- 
get his past crimes and consider instead 
the wishes of his constituents. Said he 
“They voted me to sil in this honorable 
house, and I think it’s no more than right 
for me to sit here.” But the new evi- 
dence strengthened the attack on Bai- 
ley. Said one critic: “I just don’t believe 
a convicted shoplifter should make the 
laws of the state.” The legislature vot- 
ed, 82 to 10, to bar Bailey 

The hubbub in Rhode Island also re- 
minded Michigan authorities that Bai- 
ley is still officially wanted, and they de- 
clared him a fugitive from justice. Bailey 






then surrendered to the Rhode Island 
state police and was released on $600 
bail. Despite his troubles, or perhaps be- 
cause of them, local polls show that most 
voters in Bailey's district still support 
him, and Bailey is now turning to the 
courts to give him his seat. “ Nobody ever 
told me I couldn't vote, or I couldn't 
run,” he says. “They let me spend all 
my money and win, and then they come 
chirping around trying to hurt me.” 

Bailey has obtained the help of At- 
torney William Kunstler, aggressive de- 
fender of the Chicago Seven. Last week 
Kunstler argued in Rhode Island Su- 
preme Court that state law requires that 
an elected official must be sworn into of- 
fice, but the court came to no decision 
Meanwhile, in Michigan, Governor Wil- 
liam Milliken was deciding whether to 
ask Rhode Island to send Bailey back 
to serve his sentence. But petitions to 
persuade the state not to surrender Bai- 
ley are already circulating. The conflict 
between the two lives of Bill Bailey is 
not likely to be settled soon 


Who Confessed? 


On Oct. 22, 1972, two boys trudging 
through a remote cemetery near Scran- 
ton, Pa., found the body of a woman 
who had been stabbed to death. Later 
that day, a man who identified himself 
as Roger Ferretti telephoned Scranton 
police to report that he had just killed a 
woman—and the call was routinely re- 
corded. The cops located Ferretti, who 
denied killing the woman or making the 
call. Two days later police arrested 
Adam Topa, now 56, a factory worker 
who knew Ferretti and had been out 
drinking with the victim the night of 
the murder. The evidence against Topa 
was strong but largely circumstantial 
bits of wool found on his bloodstained 
jacket matched the woman's coat. The 
most striking evidence came from a 
sound spectrograph, a machine that re- 
duces speech to electronic “pictures” 
called spectrograms or voiceprints 
Lieut. Ernest Nash, Michigan State Po- 
lice expert, testified at Topa’s trial in 
1973 that the voiceprint of the telephone 
confession matched Topa’s, not Ferret- 
ti's; he also argued that voiceprints were 
as accurate as fingerprints. 

Topa was convicted and sentenced 
to life imprisonment. Last week the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court disagreed 
with Nash, arguing that “his certainty 
is not shared by all commentators and 
scientists in the field.” Unlike finger- 
prints, the court noted, spectrograms 
may vary according to such things as 
the speaker's health or age. And like a 
lie detector test there is a risk that the 
jury will give too much weight to such 
testimony. Though top courts in two 
states admit voiceprints as evidence, the 
court decided that Pennsylvania would 
not join them until there was “general 
acceptance” of the precision of voice- 
prints among experts. The court then or- 
dered a new trial for Topa 
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When a car makes you feel good about its looks, 
that’s styling. 


When a car makes you feel good about yourself, 
that’s character. 





Monte Carlo. 
Personal. Original. Affordable. 
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MIRNOFF SO easy when you drink pink. Just 
capture the Firefly 
It's Smirnoff's newest invention 
A gorgeous to look-at-and-enjoy 
blend. We like the Firefly in a tall 
glass,on the rocks 

Here's how to light one: 12 ozs 
of Smirnoff, grapefruit juice, and 
enough grenadine to make it as 
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pink (and as sweet) as you like it 
Tonight. Turn your backyard into 
the tropics. Drink pink. But not too 
pink. Fireflys may be easy to 

take, but you know that too much 
of a good thing isn't a good thing 


Smimoff 


leaves you breathless" 
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NUCLEAR POWER 


Campaigning for an Embattled Cause 


Young, casual and appealing. a 
group of three men and a woman swept 
through half a dozen college campuses 
in Wisconsin last week, taking to the ros- 
trums to advance a seriously embattled 
cause: nuclear power. The soft-sell evan- 
gelists, who go under the name of Cam- 
pus America, are engineers and scien- 
lists employed by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., a major builder of atomic plants. 
All volunteers, they receive only trav- 
eling expenses for their proselytizing ef- 
forts around the country. Yet in the year 
or so that the show has been on the road, 
Campus America has become an in- 
creasingly important weapon in the still 
spreading battle between pro- and anti- 
nuclear forces. 

The campaign is the inspiration of 
two 27-year-old Washington public re- 
lations men, Jay Smith and Mark Har- 
roff. who met while working for the Re- 
publican National Committee. They 
effectively played the college circuit 
themselves during President Nixon's 
1972 campaign—and irritated some of 
the President's men by admitting Ad- 
ministration mistakes. When they took 
on Westinghouse as a client, they had 
no trouble selling the company the idea 
of campus tours, this time using trained 
specialists to debate the foes of nuclear 
power. Operating with a small portion 
of the $1 million Westinghouse has ear- 
marked for nuclear promotion, Campus 
America has so far toured colleges in 
cight states, generating plenty of pro-nu- 
clear publicity 

Small Output. Yet the very exis- 
tence of the group—and its reason for 
being in Wisconsin last week—points up 
a worrisome energy problem: nuclear 
power, once regarded as the ultimate en- 
ergy source, faces a more troubled fu- 
ture today than it did when the first ex- 
perimental reactor was switched on in 
1951. Only 63 nuclear-power plants are 
operating, and they account for a mere 
2.9% of all U.S. energy production. Only 
seven atomic-power plants were li- 
censed in 1976, and only three reactors 
were ordered, compared with 30 in 1974 

One reason is the aggressive cam- 
paigning of foes, who believe nuclear 
plants to be unsafe. Last year voters in 
Ohio, California, Oregon, Colorado, 
Washington, Arizona and Montana re- 
jected propositions to curb nuclear 
power. But the anti-nukes have won 
some fights too. Last November Missou- 
rians voted to forbid utilities to pass on 
costs of building power facilities until 
they were in operation, thus hampering 
construction of nuclear plants. And at 
Vermont town meetings early this 
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month, residents of 28 communities vot- 
ed to bar nuclear plants and waste-dis- 
posal facilities in their towns. The Wis- 
consin legislature is now considering 
several bills that would restrict or ban 
nuclear plants. In a January interview 
with the Conservation Foundation Let- 
ter, Russell Train, who headed the Gov- 
ernment’s Environmental Protection 
Agency under President Ford, called for 
“the phasing out and eventual elimina- 
tion of all nuclear power.” 

Prolonged Debate. Economic fac- 
tors have likewise turned against nu- 
clear power. For one thing, the cost of 
building atomic plants has soared. For 
another, once the plants are operating, 
they generate electricity at a cost of 
about three-tenths of a cent per kilo- 
watt hour, v. a penny for conventionally 
produced power—a substantial saving 
but far less than expected. Moreover, 
because of inspections, breakdowns and 
other technical problems, nuclear-pow- 
er stations are operating at less than two- 
thirds of capacity. Government red tape 
—endless hearings, myriad environ- 
mental-impact statements—has also 
drastically slowed development of nu- 
clear power while adding to its cost 
In New Hampshire, debates about the 
proposed Seabrook nuclear power sta- 
tion have dragged on for five years 
and produced 50,000 pages of testimony 
before a shovelful of earth had been 
turned. Each month of delay adds an 
estimated $15 million to the cost of 
the project. 

President Carter, though he is a for- 
mer nuclear engineer, is cool to atomic 


power. In his revisions of the budget for 
fiscal 1978, he slashed $200 million from 
research and development funds for the 
experimental breeder reactor, which 
could produce more fuel than it burns, 
thus providing a major new energy 
source. All of which makes the task of 
such nuclear proponents as the Cam- 
pus America group formidable indeed. 
They have a valid point in arguing that 
the nation must accelerate development 
of nuclear power to be ready for the day 
when oil and gas supplies run out 
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Income tax time is not merely roll- 
ing around again this year. It is crash- 
ing into the consciousness of roughly 85 
million U.S. taxpayers, who have four 
weeks to meet the April 15 filing dead- 
line. Form 1040 is more complicated 
than ever, asks more seemingly unan- 
swerable questions, and requires more 
aspirin and mental ability to complete. 
Even Form 1040A, the short version for 
taxpayers who do not itemize deduc- 
tions, is trickier than before. Beams 
Harry Friedenberg, owner 
of H & R Tax Service in Los 1 
Angeles: “Congress in its in- 
finite wisdom simplified the 
tax form so much that peo- 
ple are calling us and 
screaming ‘Help! We're de- 
lighted. We get $60 an hour 
for filling out short forms.” 

The cause of all the con- 
fusion is Public Law 94- 
455, otherwise known as the 
Tax Reform Act of 1976, 
passed by Congress last Sep- 
tember. The act has earned the 
nickname “Attorneys’ and Tax 
Accountants’ Relief Act of 1976.” 
Few will disagree if they wade through 
the act’s 413 pages, 21 titles, 190 sec- 
tions, 104 pages of supplementary tables 
and index. The new act affects nearly 
every taxpayer. It takes a little from al- 
most everyone, gives a little back to ev- 
eryone except the very rich and on bal- 
ance is expected to net the U.S. Treasury 
about $1.6 billion in additional revenues 
during the current fiscal year, which 
ends next Sept. 30. 

Rather than imposing massive re- 
form, the act tinkers and fine-tunes. It 
narrows some long-abused loopholes, 
widens others; it tidies up some of the 
messiest corners of the tax code and in- 
troduces new complexities into others. 
To cope with it, taxpayers must at- 


tempt to compre- 
hend subtle varia- 
tions in meaning 


and vague, ambig- 


uous words and 
phrases. Among 
other things, the 


law will be forcing 
many more taxpay- 
ers than ever to 
learn the distinction 
between a deduc- 
tion and a tax credit (a deduction is sub- 
tracted from the income subject to tax: 
a credit is subtracted directly from the 
amount of tax owed). Says Johnny Car- 
penter, an Anniston, Ala., laborer: “I 
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did all right until I tried to figure my 
earned income credit. I didn’t even 
know what that was.” I read the in- 
structions, which said to turn to an- 
other page for further instructions. 
When I turned and read it, it said to 
turn back to the page I was on with- 
out telling me for sure what to do.” 

One major problem is that the In- 
ternal Revenue Service no longer pro- 
vides people using the short form with 
handy tables telling them exactly how 
much tax is due on a given gross in- 
come. All filers this year must cal- 
culate their own net taxable incomes 


‘yy They must also compute for them- 


_ selves the general tax credit 
_ —$35 for each taxpayer and de- 
pendent, or 2% of the first $9,000 
of taxable income, whichever is 
‘= greater. Says IRS Spokesman 
**) Larry Batdorf: “A lot of peo- 
| ple are confused over that.” 
| For that and other reasons. 
more taxpayers are turning to 
| consultants, and paying a fee 
to get their forms filled out. 
H&R Block, Inc., the na- 
tion’s largest such service, ex- 
pects a big increase in business this year 
over last. 

The U.S. Tax Court will also be kept 
busy for years interpreting the 1976 
law’s provisions. Here, for dismay or de- 
light, are some of the major changes, be- 
ginning with those likely to affect the 
most people: 

SICK PAY loses its role as “the work- 
ingman’s tax shelter.” Previously, a 
worker owed no tax on as much as $100 
a week—$5,200 a year—of money that 
he received while he was absent from the 
job because of injury or illness. Now. 
such pay is taxed as heavily as the in- 
come a worker earns when he is healthy. 
The only exception is payments to peo- 
ple under 65 who are totally and perma- 
nently disabled—and in some cases even 
they may not qualify. Making matters 
worse, many employers did not withhold 
tax from paychecks mailed to sick work- 
ers during most of 1976, because the law 
making such income taxable was not 
passed until late last year. Workers must 
now come up with the extra tax in cash, 
a total of $380 million. 

Most seriously affected are partly 
disabled people who collect pension pay- 
ments from a former employer while 
holding down a part-time or less de- 
manding job. A typical example is a po- 

This credit reduces the tax liability of many 


lower-income families and offsets rising Social Se- 
curity payroll taxes 
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liceman with a heart ailment who leaves 
the force and takes on lighter duties as 
a department store guard. Last year he 
could deduct $5,200 of his police pen- 
sion income. This year he cannot de- 
duct any of it. since he is not totally 
disabled, and he now owes a big tax bill 
One Colorado couple's tax liability 
jumped from $172 to $1,071 

CHILD CARE provisions are broad- 
ened, allowing many more working par- 
ents to offset baby-sitting costs. Through 
last year, a parent or couple could de- 
duct up to $4,800 a year in child-care ex- 
penses; now they get a maximum tax 
credit of $400 a child (limit: $800). The 
credit can be taken by parents no mat- 
ter how rich; the old deduction dwin- 
dled for people with incomes of $35,000 
or more, and stopped altogether at $44.- 
600. The credit is available to people 
who could not claim the deduction: for 
example, couples consisting of one 
worker and one student or those who 
pay grandmothers 
or other relatives to 
do the baby-sitting 
—provided that the 
grandma does not 
live in the home, 
is actually paid for 
her services, and 
has Social Security 
taxes paid by her 
employer. These 
changes in total will 
save taxpayers $384 
million a year. But 
some people in middle-income brackets 
will pay more. For them, the $4,800 de- 
duction saved more than the $400 or 
$800 credit will. 

RETIREMENT INCOME is taxed less, 
a break for the lower-income elderly 
They may now take a tax credit of 15% 
on the first $2,500 of any income that 
they receive as a supplement to Social 
Security benefits; last year the 15% cred- 
it applied to only $1,524 of supplemental 
income, and then only if the money 
came from such sources as private pen- 
sions—not wages earned in a part-time 
job. Gain to taxpayers: nearly $1 bil- 
lion. Married couples get the credit on 
income up to $3,750. The credit does 
not go to people with relatively high So- 
cial Security benefits. 

THE HOME OFFICE is apparently 
knocked out as a source of deductions 
for many teachers, salespeople, free- 
lance writers, photographers and artists. 
No longer can, say, a teacher who grades 
tests and homework at home deduct part 
of his expenses for maintaining the 






















dwelling. By and large, such deductions 
are now available only if the home of- 
fice is a room that is used exclusively as 
an office—not just a desk or drafting ta- 
ble in the den—and is the taxpayer's 
“principal place of business.” Loss to 
taxpayers: $207 million. 

While that seems unequivocal, some 
C.P.A.s think they discern a loophole 
Under their interpretation, a worker 
who in effect uses a home office to moon- 
light—a writer, say, who works by day 
for a publication and by night writes 
freelance articles at home—can still take 
the deduction because his home office 
is indeed his “principal place of busi- 
ness” as a freelance. Kenan Heise, a Chi- 
cago Tribune reporter who freelances for 
Chicago magazine from his home, will 
take deductions for the room where he 
maintains a reference library. Says he: 
“Til claim it as normal and let the IRS 
tell me if it’s not.” 

VACATION HOUSES are closed off as 
a loophole. They used to be a deduction 
bonanza. A taxpayer could rent out the 
house for several months and take write- 
offs for mortgage interest and property 
taxes as well as the “business expenses” 
of maintenance and depreciation. Often 
the tax savings were so large that the 
owner in effect got the use of the re- 
treat free. No more—and taxpayers will 
lose $207 million. 

Mortgage interest and property tax- 
es are still deductible for such dwellings, 
but other deductions are limited if the 
house is rented for more than 14 days a 
year and the owner uses it a lot for his 
own pleasure. 

STOCK OPTIONS, already out of fa- 
vor in many large companies because 
so many stocks are selling cheap, are 
all but killed by the new law. An ex- 
ecutive who got an option to buy his 
company’s stock at a cheaper-than-mar- 
ket price under programs begun after 
last May 20 must pay full income tax- 
es on the value of that option. If a com- 
pany granted an option at $30 and the 
stock was selling for $50, the executive 
owes 1976 taxes on the $20 difference 
Formerly he could exclude half of the 
profit on such a “qualified” option, or 
$10, as a capital gain. Moreover, he 
now has to pay the tax even if he has 
not yet bought the stock, and even if 
the stock sank below $30 after the op- 
tion was granted. Companies are rush- 
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ing to compensate highly valued ex- 
ecutives in other ways, such as deferred- 
pay plans or cash bonuses. As a result, 
the change will net the Government 
little: a mere $7 million in additional 
revenue. 

TAX SHELTERS are sharply restricted. 
a move justified by a long history of 
abuse. Gain to the Government: $417 
million. The new law eliminates many 
of the benefits of investing 
in farming, moviemaking. /( 
sports franchises, equip- 
ment leasing, and oil and 


gas operations. J ‘e é)- 


Tax shelters gener- 
ally allowed taxpayers, 
mainly rich ones, to 
take tax write-offs vastly ex- \ 
ceeding the amount of money 
they put up. A $5,000 invest- | 
ment in a movie that did not ‘ 
do well at the box office could { Fm 
be nurtured into $8,000 or cD 
$9,000 in paper “losses,” 
and the investor could then 
shield that much of his reg- 
ular income from tax. But 
under a new “at risk” rule, 
only the amount actually in- 
vested can be deducted. The rule does 
not apply to real estate tax shelters, but 
even the benefits of real estate shelters 
cannot be collected as rapidly as they 
once could 

THE MINIMUM TAX law on the high- 
est incomes has been greatly tightened 
It applies to income of the rich that 
would otherwise escape through loop- 
holes—the excluded half of capital 
gains, for instance. Cost to taxpayers 
$900 million. The tax itself has been 
raised to 15% from 10% and applied to 
many more kinds of earnings. One ex- 
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ample: an investor who last year low- 
ered his taxes by writing off a share of 
an oil and gas venture’s “intangible drill- 
ing costs” may now have to pay 15% 
on part of the formerly shielded income 
Taxpayers will have many more 
—though generally more pleasant 
changes to cope with next year under the 
new law. Divorced people filing returns 
now can deduct alimony payments only 
if they itemize deductions; next year 
they will be able to deduct alimony 
| from gross income and then take 
the standard deduction 
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year will be allowed 
to deduct up to $3,000 
in expenses that they 
pay themselves—like 
the cost of finding a 
home in a new cily—v 
$2,500 on those returns 
being filed now. Even 
these changes will not 
be the last, or the loud- 
est, word on tax re- 
form: President Carter 
has promised far more 
fundamental proposals 
by this September 

Meanwhile, any taxpayer who is be- 
fuddled by this year’s forms has an out 
If all the do-it-yourselfing with a calcu- 
lator fails, or if an appointment cannot 
be made in time with an accountant, the 
taxpayer can apply to the IRS for a two- 
month extension of the April 15 dead- 
line. It will be granted without question, 
allowing 60 more days of fun with Form 
1040, its shorter brother and all its relat- 
ed schedules. One catch: a check for the 
approximate amount of tax due must ac- 
company the extension request. Better 
advice: get cracking 

















JOBS 


Premium on Youth 


The first of the old alphabet agen- 
cies set up to create jobs in the 1930s 
was F.D.R.’s Civilian Conservation 
Corps (CCC), which in nine years sent 
2.5 million young men to the nation’s 
forests and parklands to cut trails, build 
fire towers, chop brush and plant near- 
ly 2 billion trees. Last week President 
Carter proposed in effect to resurrect the 
CCC as part of a $1.8 billion program to 
pul youths to work 

Of the 7.1 million Americans cur- 
rently out of work, more than half are 
under age 24, according to Carter. Job- 
lessness among 16- to 19-year-olds runs 
18% or more, vy. a national average of 
7.5%; in urban ghetto areas the figure 
skyrockets to 40%. To cut into this wide- 
spread unemployment, Carter offered a 
four-part program that contains some- 
thing old, something new and more than 
a little borrowed from previous admin- 
istrations. His proposals 

>» Create a National Youth Conser- 
vation Corps, an updated version of the 
ccc. It would employ jobless Americans 
under age 24 in cleaning up the nation- 
al and state parks and forests. It would 
spend $350 million over the next year 
and a half, creating 35,000 new jobs 

> Start Youth Community Conser- 
vation and Improvement Projects. The 
Federal Government would grant a to- 
tal of $250 million over 18 months to 
states and localities for what Carter 
vaguely describes as projects to upgrade 
neighborhoods, both urban and rural 
The spending would supposedly gener- 
ate 30,000 jobs for 16- to 19-year-olds 

> Extend the Comprehensive. Em- 
ployment and Training Act of 1973 be- 
yond its scheduled expiration date later 
this year. CETA gathered a host of fed- 
eral programs under a single adminis- 
trative umbrella. It provides block 
grants to state and local governments 
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for public works projects and for plac- 
ing unemployed Americans of all ages 
in jobs ranging from puppeteer to po- 
liceman. Carter would earmark $900 
million in CETA funds to create 138,000 
new jobs for disadvantaged youths un- 
der 21, including $450 million for “in- 
novative and experimental programs.” 

> Double the size of the Job Corps, 
a cornerstone of President Johnson's 
War on Poverty that was cut back se- 
verely under President Nixon. The Job 
Corps, one of the CETA programs, hous- 
es poor youths in camps and dormito- 
ries while they are trained for employ- 
ment. It would get $342 million, creating 
40,000 more jobs 

Existing legislation allows Carter to 
act on some of these proposals imme- 
diately. But as a courtesy he is submit- 
ting them to Congress, where reaction 
seems favorable. There is some outside 
criticism. Murray Weidenbaum, a mem- 
ber of TIME’s Board of Economists. 
thinks that the President should have 
provided incentives to businessmen for 
on-the-job training of youths. More ba- 
sically, he complains that Carter “has 
failed to come to grips with the funda- 
mental factor behind teen-age unem- 
ployment—the minimum wage law.” 
The AFL-CIO is now campaigning to 
have the $2.30-an-hour pay floor raised 
to $3.00. Such a step could well price 
even greater numbers of unskilled young 
people out of the job market and into 
the street. Says a Florida social worker 
who tries to find work for teen-agers 
from a poverty-ridden area north of Mi- 
ami, “It's bad enough now, but if the 
floor goes up again, the kids simply 
won't ever get hired.” 

Meanwhile, job prospects for stu- 
dents fresh out of college are perkier 
than they have been in years. The Col- 
lege Placement Council reports rises of 
47% in job offers for B.A. graduates, 74% 
for M.A.s, 75% for Ph.D.s. Employment 
for youth, it seems, is all too literally a 
matter of degree 


POLICY 
A Third Try at the Summit 


As former Secretary of State Henry 
Kissinger now privately concedes. he 
and other top officials in the Nixon and 
Ford administrations had one major 
failing: an ignorance of international 
economics. No one was more aware of 
that shortcoming than the U.S.’s allies, 
who were often hurt and confused by 
American insensitivity to their econom- 
ic problems. 

Jimmy Carter is anxious to avoid 
that blind spot in his Administration 
One of his first acts was to dispatch Vice 
President Walter Mondale to discuss 
economic issues with U.S. allies. He has 
also surrounded himself with economic 
advisers noted for international exper- 
tise (Treasury Secretary Michael Blu- 
menthal, Under Secretary of State Rich- 
ard Cooper, Assistant Treasury Secre- 
tary Fred Bergsten). As further evidence 
of his commitment to international eco- 
nomic cooperation, Carter last week an- 
nounced that his first presidential trip 
abroad will be to attend a seven-nation”® 
economic summit scheduled for May 
7-8 in London 

The heads of government have 
much to talk about. The free world’s re- 
covery has been faltering. Inflation is in- 
creasing in just about every country, and 
unemployment in the European Com- 
munity rose toa record 5.6% of the work 
force in January. The Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment has even warned that a new re- 
cession could begin later this year 

Each country has its gripes. As Car- 
ter heard last week from visiting Prime 
Minister James Callaghan, Britain is up- 
set by New York City’s reluctance to 
grant landing rights to the Anglo- 
French Concorde supersonic jetliner (see 
THE WORLD). French President Valéry 
Giscard d’Estaing is even more piqued 
The West Germans fear that Carter's 
pressure to get them to cancel a sale of 
nuclear reactors to Brazil will result in 
damage to their reputation abroad as de- 
pendable deliverers 

So far, no official agenda has been 
drawn up for the London summit. But 
when the leaders gather round the ma- 
hogany table in the State Dining Room 
at No. 10 Downing Street, the conver- 
sation seems certain to center on these 
topics 

> Speeding the Recovery. The 
weaker four (Britain, Canada, France 
and Italy) want the stronger three (the 
U.S., Germany and Japan) to stimulate 
their economies rapidly and thus create 
a market that will draw in imports. Car- 
ter took the lead by announcing a two- 
year, $31 billion program to speed up 
the U.S. economy, and Mondale pressed 
the Germans and Japanese to follow 
that example. But West German Chan- 
cellor Helmut Schmidt, who reflects his 


The seven: Britain. Canada, France 
pan, West Germany and the US 


Italy, Ja- 
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The new Dodge Colt is 
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from this import, plus Dodge Colt 
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|__| Dodge Colt. It's a lot of little 


CHEYSLER COMPORATION 
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estimates** Your mileage may 
vary, according to your car's 
condition, equipment, and your 
driving habits. And Dodge Colt 
runs on either regular or unleaded 


Looking for a long list of 
standard features? Well, you getit 
on all of our ‘77 Colt models. Even 
our lowest priced two-door coupe 
gives you whitewall tires, two 
reclining bucket seats, tinted glass 


‘I thought [t was yours, r7" 


in all windows, carpeting, adjustable 
steering column, simulated wood- 
grained instrument panel, four- 
speed manual transmission, quiet 
sound insulation, trip odometer, 
locking gas cap, and electric rear 
window defroster. 

And we offer you an optional 
automatic transmission to go with 
the standard 1.6 liter engine. 

So if you’re thinking | 
“import? think about Dodge | 
Colt. It's not a Datsun. Not a Toyota. | 
For $2984, it's a lot of little Dodge. 
See it at your Dodge Colt Dealer's. 
*Manufacturer's suggested retail price, not 
including destination charge, taxes, title, and 
options. California prices higher. 

**Equipped with standard 1.6 liter engine, 
four-speed manual transmission, and 3.31 
rear axle ratio. California mileage lower. 
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March Menswear Report: The British look adds new interest. 
“Sears soft shouldered vested suit 

looks decidedly British. Its everyday price 

is a surprisingly modest $115” 


A woven fabric of 65% Dacron 
polyester and 35% wool. 
Comes with reversible 
vest. Available in tan (as 
shown on Bob Griese), 
blue, gray, and green 
in larger Sears 
stores. 














country’s historic fear of inflation, op- 
poses heating up his economy too quick- 
ly. Carter is expected to renew the plea, 
but gingerly. Says one White House ad- 
viser: “We've made our point and we'll 
make it again. But we're not going to 
rub it in.” 

> Encouraging Trade. Asa result of 
the worldwide stagflation, protectionism 
is rising again. Prime example: the Eu- 
ropean Community, worried about the 
protectionist demands generated by its 
growing trade deficit with Japan, has 
asked the Japanese to restrain certain 
sensitive exports. Carter is expected to 
urge a revitalization of worldwide tariff- 
cutting talks that officially began in 
Tokyo in 1973 but have so far accom- 
plished nothing. 

The President faces his own pres- 
sures. U.S. shoe workers and factory 
owners are clamoring for a tariff that 
would reduce imports to their 1974 lev- 
el. Makers of color TV sets are simi- 
larly demanding high tariffs that would 
keep out Japanese imports. The betting 
is that Carter will resist; he could hard- 
ly call for free trade at the summit right 
after caving in to protectionist pressure 
at home 

>» Conserving Energy. On April 20, 
shortly before leaving for the summit, 
Carter is committed to announcing a 
“comprehensive” U.S. energy policy 
that will presumably call for tough con- 
servation measures. He will probably 
ask his fellow heads of government to 
follow Washington's lead. One proposal 
being considered by the White House: 
to ask the other six for a pledge to cut 
their 1978 energy consumption by a set 
figure, perhaps 10%. Carter will run into 
some flak. The French, in particular, 
complain that the U.S.’s rising oil im- 
ports encourage the OPEC price boosts 
that hurt countries like France 

> Trading with the Third World 
Kissinger toyed with the idea of com- 
modity price stabilization agreements 
that would insulate developing countries 
from wild swings in their earnings from 
export sales of raw materials, but Ford’s 
Treasury Secretary, William Simon, an 
ardent free-trader, knocked it down. No 
such conflicts have shown up in the Car- 
ter Administration. The President, 
while not committing the U'S. to sta- 
bilization plans, seems willing to discuss 
them. The Administration last week in- 
formed a United Nations meeting in Ge- 
neva that it is ready to talk about the 
financing of stabilization plans 

The two previous economic sum- 
mits, at France's Chateau de Rambouil- 
let in November 1975 and in Puerto 
Rico last June, produced little but talk 
London may be no different, but for- 
tunately immediate results are not all- 
important. The meeting will give the 
other six heads of government their first 
opportunity to size up the new Presi- 
dent in person. If they like what they 
see, they will be bolder in tackling the 
nagging economic problems that afflict 
the industrialized world 
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Render unto Cesar 


In a bitter and sometimes violent 
struggle that dragged on for more than 
a decade, Cesar Chavez's United Farm 
Workers Union battled the Teamsters 
in what the Chicano leader called an 
“all-out war” to organize workers in Cal- 
ifornia’s vineyards and truck farms. Last 
week, before television cameras, the two 
unions signed a peace treaty that gives 
the field hands to the U.F.W., and the 
canners, packers and farm-truck drivers 
to the Teamsters. The unlikely allies 
pledged to honor each other's picket 
lines, support each other's organizing ef- 
forts and cooperate in seeking legislation 
to strengthen the right of farm workers 
to union representation. “Both of us 
were fed up with fighting,” said an ex- 
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out jobs, had seen the membership of 
his union dwindle from a high of more 
than 60,000 in 1972 to a low of 5,000 in 
1974 (current membership: 18,000) 
Chavez aides claim that the Team- 
sters feared they would lose a jurisdic- 
tional dispute now pending before the 
California agricultural labor relations 
board and thus have to surrender 50,000 
workers to Chavez involuntarily. But the 
real reason for the Teamsters’ cave-in 
seems to be public relations: the scandal- 
scarred Teamsters are under heavy at- 
tack. An investigation of the union's 
Central States, Southeast and Southwest 
Areas Pension Fund, often accused of 
funneling money to the Mafia, is still 
under way at the U.S. Department of 
Labor. This week, Federal officials will 
announce a plan forcing all Teamster 
members off the fund's board of trust- 
ees. In this climate, Teamsters leaders 





TEAMSTER PRESIDENT FITZSIMMONS & FARM WORKERS’ CHAVEZ AFTER AGREEMENT 
The grapes of peace could mean a national union down on the farm. 


ultant Chavez as he signed the agree- 
ment with M.E. Anderson, director of 
the Western Conference of Teamsters 
“Now the battle starts with the real 
opponents—the growers.” Teamsters 
President Frank Fitzsimmons flew from 
Washington to give his blessing 

Holy Cause. Which leaves unan- 
swered the real question: Why did the 
Teamsters give up a fight they had been 
winning? Under the agreement, the 
Teamsters will render unto Cesar work- 
ers whom they had been taking away 
from him. Using their financial resourc- 
es and, according to the U.F.W., “goon 
squads,” the Teamsters had already per- 
suaded more than 50,000 of California's 
250,000 agricultural workers to join 
them rather than the U.F.W. Chavez, 
who is better at persuading liberals to re- 
gard boycotting grapes and lettuce as a 
holy cause than he is at administering 
union services or efficiently parceling 


may well have thought that by giving 
in to Chavez, still a liberal hero, they 
could for once appear to be on the side 
of peace and brotherhood 

Chavez was more than willing to 
clasp the Teamsters’ hand. He expects 
his union to gain 22,000 new members 
by year’s end. With a firm base in Cal- 
ifornia, the charismatic Chicano could 
then move on to other Western states 
Last week’s U.F.W.-Teamsters agree- 
ment applies to 13 Western states for 
five years, and provides that after two 
years the unions will begin negotiations 
to make the agreement national. If that 
happens, the agriculture industry could 
be forced to drop its opposition to a na- 
tional collective-bargaining law for farm 
workers, and Chavez could be on his way 
to realizing what generations of union 
organizers have looked on as an unat- 
tainable goal: a national farm workers’ 
union 
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To millions of people we're a phone company 
that uses space satellites to speed their long distance calls. 
But millions of other people see us as the lighting company 
that makes Sylvania Blue Dot™ flashbulbs. 
+S As a good parent company, we love all our offspring equally. 
; : And that includes all of the GTE companies that make 
TV and stereo sets, and industrial products. 










Listen, 
GTE is just as proud of me 
as it is of you. 


| Avery 


illuminating 
\ remark. 
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We’re a lot more than a phone company. 
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In terms of distance: We go 
to 89 far-flung cities in 61 
countries on 6 continents. 

In terms of time: There are 
parts of the world to which 
only Pan Am’s long-range 747 
SP can take you non-stop. 
(Tokyo from Los Angeles and 
New York. Auckland from San 
Francisco. San Francisco from 
Sydney. And Bahrain from 
New York.) Thereby cutting 
hours off your trip. 
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In terms of comfort and 
service: We have the world’s 


largest fleet of big, roomy 747s. 


Many of which have our exclu 
sive upper-deck dining room 
in first class. 

We offer both first class and 
economy passengers a choice of 
meals, a choice of movies, and 
the choice of conversing ina 
language other than English. 
(All our flight attendants are 
bi-lingual. ) 


America’s airline to the world. 
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We have one of the most so- 
phisticated reservations systems 
around. And people experienced 
in helping sophisticated and 
unsophisticated travelers all 
over the world. 

In overall terms: We're an 
airline geared to bringing 
Americans to the rest of the 
world as easily and comfortably 
as possible. 

And the rest of the world to 
America. 


See your travel agent. 








Prime Time for TV Newswomen 


The first woman network correspon- 
dent to cover a national political con- 
vention for TV had a double assignment 
She was supposed to interview Bess Tru- 
man and Frances Dewey and, while she 
was at it, apply their pancake makeup 
Pauline Frederick rose from that humil- 
lating start in 1948 toa distinguished ca- 
reer as NBC’s United Nations correspon- 
dent, By the time she retired from NBC 
in 1974, only a handful of women had 
followed her into the influential, hotly 
coveted but obdurately masculine pre- 
serve of network reporting 

That is changing. Mindful of the 
women’s movement, fearful of Govern- 
ment action, and stung by a multimil- 
lion-dollar antidiscrimination suit filed 
against NBC by its female employees in 
1975, the three major networks have dis- 
covered that women deliver the news 
as credibly as men. In the three years 
since Pauline Frederick left NBC (she is 
now a commentator for National Pub- 
lic Radio), the number of women net- 
work journalists on-camera has nearly 
doubled, to 25. While Barbara Walters 
was making headlines with her $1 mil- 
lion-a-year contract at ABC, three 
women moved into newsreading jobs 
NBC assigned two women to cover Cap 
itol Hill, and ABC and NBC put women 
on the prestigious White House beat 


Some male colleagues are critical of 


this female invasion. “It’s the same thing 
as when blacks started to work in TV,’ 
grouses a leading Washington corre- 
spondent. “Instead of bringing them 
along slowly. the tendency has been to 
put them in high-visibility positions for 
which they're not prepared.” TV news- 
women do tend to be younger and less 
experienced than their male colleagues 
For that reason and because they are 
“the first wave.” they are highly com- 
petitive. As NBC Correspondent Douglas 
Kiker puts it, “When you want some- 
body to go out in a blizzard on a Sun- 
day night to do a 30-second spot. they 
say, ‘Send me in, coach.” They're com- 
ing from behind and they know it 

Some women journalists who have 
come from behind to carve out success- 
ful careers on-camera 

JANE PAULEY, 26. worked for less 
than four years at local stations in In- 
dianapolis and Chicago before being 
chosen last fall as leading lady of NBC's 
Today show (annual salary: more than 
$125,000). “I've been blessed with the 
good fortune of my sex from the begin- 
ning,” she says of her rapid rise. Though 
some TV critics have clucked over her 
dearth of experience, Pauley has dem- 
onstrated precocious poise in her Today 
interviews and ad libs. She shares the 
show's food features and other “wom- 
en's” stories with Host Tom Brokaw 
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“Why not?” asks Pauley. “I can’t cook 
to save my life.” She rises at 4:45 a.m., 
works until midafternoon. retires before 
1! p.m. and spends many weekends 
traveling 

MARGARET OSMER, 38, unlike Pau- 
ley and other newcomers, made it the 
hard way. A Cornell graduate, she broke 
into television in 1961 as a researcher 
in the CBS legal department, spent sev- 
en years as a CBS reporter at the U.N 
and two as a producer-reporter for ABC’s 
weekly Reasoner Report before becom- 
ing a newsreader on the network's Good 
Morning, America show a year and a 
halfago. She makes $50,000 a year, “and 
that’s low compared to men who've had 
this job.” Being a woman helps at first, 
Osmer believes, but in the long run it is 
harder to be taken seriously: “Some men 
say they like to get their news from a 
man. But that’s because they're used to 
seeing men in certain roles—doctors, 
lawyers—and it takes time to change it 

MARILYN BERGER, 41. joined NBC 
last winter after a decade as a diplo- 
matic reporter for Newsday and later the 
Washington Post, and last summer be- 
came the network's senior White House 
correspondent. The transition to televi- 
sion has not been easy. “I'm a loner, 
and TV is very much a group art, with 
a camera crew and a producer,” says 
Brooklyn-born Berger. She dislikes be- 
ing “pinned at the White House” for 
Staged events when she could be out de- 
veloping stories. Says she: “If I had the 
chance, I'd like to have my own half- 
hour interview program, or be one of 
the reporters on a weekly television 
magazine show where you could dig into 
a story at greater depth.” At present, 
Berger is trying to put more decibels into 
her scholarly. soft-voiced delivery: “I 
should project more, be more dramatic.” 

CATHERINE MACKIN, 38. covers 
Capitol Hill for NBC all week and then 
flies to New York to anchor the Sun- 
day night news, which she took over last 
summer. It is a demanding regimen, but 
it does not bother Mackin: “People who 
do what we do are fairly driven people 
I'm a compulsive worker.” Mackin 
worked her way from ,her home-town 
Baltimore News American to become in 
1972 the first woman network television 
floor reporter at a national political con- 
vention. Though some viewers find her 
taut and aloof on-camera, off-camera 
acquaintances insist she is quite the op- 
posite. “I have a small circle of friends,” 
she says, “who don't mind if | come late 
to dinner 

LESLEY STAHL, 35. is telegenic dis- 
proof of the premise that girls who wear 
glasses seldom get studio passes. She has 
resisted suggestions from her bosses at 
CBS—and her mother—that she replace 


CBS'S LESLEY STAHL REHEARSING A LIVE REPORT 
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her horn-rims with contact lenses. Af. 
ter Stahl’s first network stand-up report, 
her mother complained from Boston 
Sixty million Americans saw you to- 
night. One of them was my future son- 
in-law, but he’s never going to call you 
for a date because you wore glasses!” Ac- 
tually Stahl, who now makes more than 
$50,000 a year, is one of the few women 
correspondents who is married. Her hus- 
band: author and former New York mag- 
azine Writer Aaron Latham, 33. “I 
couldn't be married to someone who 
wants me home at 6 o'clock,” says Stahl 
‘Aaron knows all about the news busi- 
ness. He told me that the most roman- 
tic thing I said to him in the first year 
after we met [in 1973] was do you real- 
ly think Nixon is going to resign?” 
RENEE POUSSAINT, 32, was born in 
Spanish Harlem, studied at Sarah Law- 
rence, the Sorbonne, Yale’s law school 
and U.C.L.A., sold advertising for a ra- 
dio station in Malawi, translated a tome 
on anthropology from the French, and 
taught at Indiana University. Finding 
that her Indiana students paid more at- 
tention to television than to books, Pous- 
saint fired off copies of her resumé to 
television and radio stations around the 
country. CBS hired her for its Chicago 
outlet, and three years later made her a 
network correspondent there, at $28,000 


NBC's MACKIN WITH TOM BROKAW 


CBS's POUSSAINT IN CHICAGO 


a year. But Poussaint considers network 
reporting just another step in her relent- 
less quest for learning and experience 
She talks of going back to teaching, or 
helping an African nation set up its own 
television industry. Says Poussaint: “I! 
don’t intend to spend the next ten years 
of my life jumping on and off airplanes 
trying to explain the national debt in 
one minute forty-five.” 

ANN COMPTON, 30. the first wom- 
an assigned by a network to cover the 
White House, may be the most enthu- 
siastic journalist in Washington. “There 
isn’t a day goes by that I don't thank 
my lucky stars that I'm where I am,” 
she says. Tall (5 ft. 9 in.) and. as she 
puts it, “big boned.” Compton scurries 
through the White House, buttonholing 
Carter staffers, befriending Secret Ser- 
vice men and vacuuming the place clean 
of stories. A drama major at Virginia's 
Hollins College, she covered Virginia 
politics for the CBS Roanoke affiliate 
ABC hired her in 1973 to anchor net- 
work radio newscasts and a year later 
dispatched her to the White House 
Compton spends so much time at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue that the George- 
town house she bought last year on her 
$55,000 earnings remains unpainted and 
unpapered. Her social life is similarly 
neglected. “There is no way I'd put up 
NBC's BERGER AWAITING HER CUE 


ABC's COMPTON AT THE WHITE HOUSE 





with any man who had a life-style like 
mine,” she says, but allows that even- 
tually “I'd like to go back to Virginia. I 
want a station wagon full of kids and 
wet bathing suits.” 

Some critics allege that these and 
other video Valkyries are making it on 
their looks, a charge that could also be 
applied to men in TV. NBC’s Mackin 
feels that “the cosmetic end of TV is a 
burden for women. Viewers are tougher 
on us. They look at our clothes more 
closely than at a man’s.” ABC’s Osmer 
recalls the day in Washington when the 
wind kept messing up her hair, as well 
as her stand-up report; a male corre- 
spondent helpfully produced a can of 
hair spray from his attaché case 

Despite their numerical gains, wom- 
en still constitute only 13% of all on- 
camera network newsgatherers. Some 
who have made it fear that the tide for 
women is ebbing. ‘There's less of a ten- 
dency by the networks to hire women 
just because they are women,” believes 
ABC’s Compton. Marlene Sanders, ABC's 
vice president for documentaries, is 
more optimistic. “Women have only just 
been admitted to the system. Five years 
from now more of us will be ready for 
top jobs. It takes time.” Too much time, 
some women fear. Says Public Broad- 
casting Commentator Lynn Sherr 
“Think of the possibility of two women 
anchors on a network news broadcast, 
and you'll understand we're still in the 
Ice Age.” 


A Feud in Anchorage 


When a newspaper wins the top Pu- 
litzer Prize for journalistic excellence, 
one might expect it to flourish like the 
biblical green bay tree—or at least the 
Washington Post after Watergate 

There are no bay trees, green or oth- 
erwise, in Alaska, however, and last 
spring's Pulitzer gold-medal winner for 
public service, Anchorage’s Daily News 
(TIME, May 17), is having a long dark 
winter. To reduce expenses, the paper 
has had to trim its editorial staff from 
21 to twelve. Two of the three reporters 
whose Pulitzer-winning articles revealed 
the stranglehold that the Teamsters 
have gained on Alaskan labor have left 
for better jobs, and the morning Dail) 
News’ circulation of 11,600 has shrunk 
to 7,580, But Publisher Katherine Fan- 
ning, 49, who with her husband bought 
the paper in 1967 after leaving her na- 
tive Illinois, is fighting back. She has 
sued Anchorage’s other newspaper, the 
Times, for $16.5 million because, she 
says, It is trying to put her out of busi- 
ness 

The trouble began in 1974, when the 
already battered Daily News merged its 
advertising. circulation and production 
departments with those of the far larg- 
er Times (circ. 45,350). Only the edito- 
rial departments remained separate: the 
News continued to ask awkward ques- 
tions about conservation while the Times 
remained boosterish about the Alaska 
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KAY FANNING IN HER NEWSROOM 
A long dark winter. 


oil pipeline and any other scheme that 
might improve the state’s economy. 

The purpose of the merger, of course. 
was to lower operating expenses for the 
loss-ridden Daily News. The deal, how- 
ever, had the opposite effect. In the last 
year before joining up with the Times, 
Fanning’s paper lost $650,000. A year 
later the red ink was even redder: $750,- 
000. Worse, according to Fanning’s law- 
suit, Times Publisher Robert B. Atwood 
and his staff have tried to kill the com- 
petition by scaring off potential Daily 
News advertisers and subscribers, mis- 
managing the paper's financial affairs 
and letting its distribution system go to 
pot Says Kay Fanning, who took over 
the paper on her husband’s death in 
1971: “Of the 22 other joint operating 
agreements in the US., to our knowl- 
edge this is the only one not working to 
the benefit of both newspapers.” 

Atwood, 69, disputes Fanning’s ver- 
sion, Says he: “The whole thing is ri- 
diculous. The only way that the Times 
could have benefited from the arrange- 
ment was for the News to be a whop- 
ping success. If they made money, then 
the Times would share in the profits. 
There is no motivation for us to want to 
kill it.” 

Atwood points out that the News got 
into deep trouble only when Frederick 
(“Ted”) Field, Kay Fanning’s son by her 
first. marriage to wealthy Chicagoan 
Marshall Field IV, stopped subsidizing 
the paper last October. Fanning agrees 
that the loss of the $500,000 annual sub- 
vention was a jolt and that she is seek- 
ing that amount to keep the News afloat 
for a year. But she blames Atwood for 
most of her current trouble. Says she: 

‘What it comes down to is that the Times 
has absolute management control with 
no accountability.” 
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Short Takes 


>» As the New York Jimes’s chief 
theater critic for the past decade, Clive 
Barnes is the night mayor of Broadway, 
a lively, literate reviewer who can make 
or break a new show with a stroke of 
the pun. Barnes is also the paper’s lead- 
ing dance critic, and in a typical week 
the indefatigable aesthete shuttles from 
theater to theater covering both arts. 

His Times editors finally decided 
that his schedule is too busy and two 
weeks ago stripped Barnes of his drama 
post, leaving him with the less presti- 
gious chair of dance critic. The move 
surprised many at the Times, Barnes 
among them. “I would like to have been 
given the choice of which job to keep,” 
he said, “but I'm perfectly stoical about 
it. Presidents last only eight years.” 

His superiors explain that it was eas- 
ier to find a new theater critic (second- 
string Times film reviewer Richard 
Eder) than to replace Oxford-schooled 
Balletomane Barnes as dance expert, the 


: job for which he was imported from 


London in 1965, There were other pos- 
sible reasons: many in Manhattan’s the- 
ater community resented Barnes’ im- 
mense power, and some disliked his 
tendency to review plays as works of lit- 
erature rather than live performances 
Barnes, 49, has also starred in local gos- 
sip columns concerning some marital 
problems, and his bosses at the Times 
were thought to be not amused, a prud- 
ishness they deny. “The idea that we'd 
tell him how to conduct his personal life 
is impudent,” bristles Executive Editor 
A.M. Rosenthal. Though Barnes has lost 
his Times drama hat, he will continue 
his weekday theater and dance spots for 
the paper's radio station. Says he: “I've 
been going to the theater for 40 years; 
one doesn’t give up that sort of thing.” 

> Shortly after Carll Tucker, a book 
and theater critic for the Village Voice, 
turned 25, his father-in-law, Manhattan 
Radio Station Owner R. Peter Straus, 
took him to breakfast to discuss the 
young man’s future employment pros- 
pects, Straus brought along Norman 
Cousins, editor of Saturday Review since 
he turned 25 in 1940. 

Cousins “liked the cut of his jib” and 
last week found something for young 
Tucker to do: buy and then edit Sar- 
urday Review. The price was from $3 
million to $6.5 million, depending on 
various future expenses, and part of the 
money comes from the Straus and Tuck- 
er families. Cousins, 61, will stay on as 
editor for a couple of years as he trains 
Tucker to succeed him. 

A 1973 Yale graduate who has writ- 
ten five unpublished novels, Tucker 
hopes to enliven the magazine’s high- 
minded mix of essays, reviews and re- 
portage to draw a younger audience 
“It's a damn good magazine with a lot 
of interesting stuff.” he says, “but it's 
always somebody's aunt who reads it. 
None of my contemporaries do. I only 
began reading it after that breakfast.” 
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Divorced. Diana Ross, 32. slinky 
ex-Supreme who became a Motown su- 
perstar and Oscar-nominated actress 
(Lady Sings the Blues), and Robert Sil- 
berstein, 31, a manager for several rock 
stars though never for Ross: after six 
years of marriage, three children: in San- 
ta Monica, Calif. 

. 

Died. E. (for Edward) Power Biggs, 
70, organ virtuoso who led a revival of 
interest in his instrument and delighted 
millions on radio, records and in con- 
certs for 40 years; after an operation for 
bleeding ulcers; in Boston. Born in Eng- 
land and first trained as an electrical en- 
gineer, Biggs “instinctively” moved to 
the U.S. in 1929. He disapproved of flor- 
id romanticism and played modern U.S 
composers as well as Bach, Handel and 
Mozart in his reserved baroque style. An 
expert on the classic organs built centu- 
ries ago, he traveled throughout Europe 
to find instruments on which to play the 
music originally written for them 


. 

Died. Bernard W. (Bernie) Bierman. 
82, University of Minnesota football 
coach from 1932 to ‘50, who led the 
school to three Associated Press nation- 
al championships and five undisputed 
Big Ten titles; of a heart attack; in La- 
guna Beach, Calif. The “Silver Fox” of 
football, shy, soft-spoken Bierman pre- 
ferred reading notes aloud to his play- 
ers rather than giving them pep talks, 
and emphasized blocking and tackling 
rather than passing. His advice to his 
teams: “Base your plays on standards 
most likely to defeat the champions,” in- 
stead of their actual opponents. 

. 

Died. Henry Hull, 86, character ac- 
tor who appeared in 46 movies and cre- 
ated the role of Tobacco Road's Jeeter 
Lester on Broadway; of a heart attack: 
in Cornwall, England. Though the crit- 
ics panned the Erskine Caldwell play 
when it opened in 1933, Hull believed 
it to be an honest, if disturbing, portrait 
of rural poverty. He refused to be paid 
until word of mouth made the play a 
hit; it was performed 3,182 times, the 
third longest run in Broadway history 

. 

Died. Frances P. Bolton, 91, for 
nearly 29 years a member of Congress 
from Ohio; in Lyndhurst, Ohio. Bolton 
was named to succeed her husband 
Chester in the House when he died sud- 
denly in 1939 because, presumably, “| 
knew his thinking. Actually, I didn’t 
have the slightest idea what he thought.” 
Deemed the “Congressman’s Congress- 
man” by Eleanor Roosevelt, Bolton was 
the ranking Republican on the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee when she 
was defeated for re-election at the age 
of 83. An internationalist, she was fas- 
cinated by Africa, often paying her own 
expenses to visit the continent 
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CHRISTINE SARRY & MIKHAIL BARYSHNIKOV IN ELIOT FELD’S VARIATIONS ON “AMERICA 


Misha Meets Yankee Doodle 


Eliot Feld’s new ballet, Variations 
on “America,” is a series of opinions 
This is what I think. Isn’t that surpris- 
ing?” asks Feld, 34, a brilliant chore- 
ographer who seems mildly baffled by 
his witty, ribald new dance. “This bal 
let concerns some of my feelings about 
us, about America. It’s [he tests the word 
syllable by syllable] op-ti-mis-tic.” 

The atmosphere was jubilant when 
Feld unveiled his seven-minute romp 
through Americana at Manhattan’s City 
Center last week. It was the first Broad- 
way run for the troupe that Joseph 
Papp has housed at the Public Theater 
for all of its nearly three-year exis- 
tence. This time the company danced 
to a real orchestra, playing in the pit 
instead of to a solo piano or a tape 
The stars were Christine Sarry, Feld’s 
favorite ballerina, and Guest Artist Mi 
khail Baryshnikov 

Though it is a bit late for the Bi 
centennial, patriotic spirits ran high 
The score, originally a Charles Ives or 
gan fantasia, was orchestrated by Wil- 
liam Schuman. It bounced along with 
marchlike rhythms and even a saucy fla- 
menco. Allusions to country and flag 
abounded in Thomas Skelton’s starry 
light projections and Willa Kim’s red 
white and blue costumes. Pinching years 
into seconds required lightning transfor- 
mations by Sarry and Baryshnikov. Pi 
oneers became Indians, who eventually 
turned into Central Park joggers. More 
than ever, Feld’s choreography demand- 
ed speed and lucidity. Darting here and 
there in prickly little pas phrased right 


BARYSHNIKOV ROCKETS THROUGH THE AIR 


on the music, Sarry would suddenly spin 
out in a phosphorescent series of turns 
Then she and Baryshnikov led a smart 
cakewalk. He threw a snappy salute and 
then, breaking free, rocketed through 
the air in flashing cabrioles that made 
the audience gasp 

Many steps came straight from the 
ballet manual. Others have never been 
seen before: Misha’s good-natured fan 
ny squeeze—his own derri¢re—and a 
figure in which Yankee Doodle scoops 
up Sarry to ring the Liberty Bell. Com- 
pression and speed obscured some of the 
complexity of the choreography. Ba 
ryshnikov, as always, appeared to be 
dancing steps as they occurred to him 
Occasionally Feld overreached. When 
the orchestra struck up a flourish rem 
iniscent of the old Pathé newsreel fina- 
le, Baryshnikov lofted Sarry high in a 
grand one-handed Kirov lift. Majesti 
cally, he floated her on a cushion of air 
then plunged her straight to the floor in 
a resounding split. It looked more pain 
ful than spectacular 

Variations on “America” isa blue- 
sky, apple-pie kind of ballet. If it 
misses the intensity of some of Feld’s 
longer works, it also lacks their some 
limes disturbing undertones. A circus 
of bravura set pieces, it may well join 
Le Corsaire, Don Quixote and similar 
pas de deux as staples of gala pro- 
grams. Variations is bound to tempt 
other virtuoso pairs. There are two rea 
sons, however, why it may not look 
quite the same: Christine Sarry and 
Mikhail Baryshnikov Joan Downs 
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The Big One Gets Away Again 


ISLANDS IN THE STREAM 
Directed by FRANKLIN J. SCHAFFNER 
Screenplay by DENNE BART PETITCLERC 


Hemingway and Hollywood have 
never been a very good match. The mov- 
iemakers have tended to play up Papa’s 
most blatant streaks in mawkish ro- 
mances (A Farewell to Arms), pseudo- 
profound he-man heroics (For Whom 
the Bell Tolls) and farragoes of exotic 
drinks, sports and angst (The Sun Also 
Rises). The Hemingway adaptation with 
the most spark left in it today is To Have 
and Have Not, in which Director How- 
ard Hawks tossed out most of the orig- 
inal novel and wrenched the rest into a 
racy adventure yarn around Bogart and 
Bacall. 

Islands in the Stream, based on 
Hemingway's posthumous 1970 novel, is 
more serious. It is an attempt to cap- 
ture the elusive strains of tenderness and 
generosity that could inform Heming- 
way’s writing when he stopped beating 
his breast. But except for George C. Scott 
in the leading role, it attempts to do this 
without anything approaching Heming- 
way’s gifts, tarnished and erratic though 
they were toward the last. It remains 
an altempt—earnest and labored. After 
watching it, one is tempted to say: Come 
back, Howard Hawks. 

The plot concerns Thomas Hudson 
(Scott), a famous sculptor, twice di- 
vorced, living in the Bahamas in 1940, 
Insofar as Hudson’s story is a love sto- 
ry, it refreshingly focuses on his love 


for his three sons by both marriages 
(Hart Bochner, Michael-James Wixted, 
Brad Savage). During a long visit by 
the boys early in the film, he painfully 
reaches toward them across gaps of iso- 
lation, resentment and pride—his own 
and sometimes theirs. Later, when the 
oldest son is shot down while serving 
as a fighter pilot, Hudson has a bit- 
tersweet interlude with the boy’s moth- 
er (affectingly played by Claire Bloom) 
and decides to return to the U.S. On 
the way, he is fatally caught up in the 
smuggling of Jewish war refugees by 
small boat into Cuba. 

Beauty and Mystery. Denne Bart 
Petitclere’s script drastically compresses 
and rearranges Hemingway’s story. At 
times this is all to the good: Petitclerc 
shears away reams of embarrassingly 
arch, blustery episodes and mannered 
barroom colloquies. Too often, though, 
what he salvages tends toward the sim- 
plistic and the soapy. This tendency is 
hardly helped by the hopelessly stilted 
direction of Franklin J. Schaffner (who 
directed Scott to somewhat better effect 
in Patton). Here is a movie about free- 
dom, art, love and death, and there is 
not a breath of poetry in it. Indeed, it is 
most prosaic when it tries to be poetic, 
as when Hudson muses that the sea “has 
great beauty and mystery, and she is 
eternal,” or when his middle son’s day- 
long ordeal with a giant marlin that gets 
away magically triggers a reconciliation 
with Dad 

Scott can do little with moments 





HEMMINGS, WIXTED, SCOTT & SAVAGE IN FISHING SCENE FROM /SLANDS 
Shearing away bluster, salvaging the soapy and simplistic. 
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like these, but he does wonders with 
many others. His performance searches 
out the Hemingway man beneath the 
macho mask—harsh but affectionate, 
exacting but forgiving, an aging beach- 
comber sifting through the wreckage of 
his life for those few irreducible frag- 
ments of value that might justify it. He 
gets a surprisingly strong boost from 
David Hemmings, the onetime hip pho- 
tographer in Blow-Up, who here turns 
in a pungent character portrayal as a 
local hanger-on equally devoted to Hud- 
son and to rum 

Gilbert Roland's star billing is a 
mystery. Either it’s for old times’ sake, 
or his small role as a refugee-running 
boat captain is a remnant of the action- 
on-the-high-seas melodrama that this 
movie might have been. If the film mak- 
ers did consciously reject such material 
in order to concentrate on the gentler, 
familial themes of /slands, they made a 
worthy choice. The pity is that they 
lacked the artistic energy to bring 


it off. Christopher Porterfield 
Derriere-Garde 
THE COOKIES 


Directed and Written by JOEL SERIA 


Pont-Aven, the setting for much of 
this loosely structured, deliberately vul- 
gar French comedy, is the seacoast town 
where Paul Gauguin settled temporarily 
after abandoning his job and family in 
the 1880s. The hero of The Cookies is a 
present-day painter who also throws 
over a boring wife and job and moves 
to Pont-Aven. One major difference be- 
tween the two men, however, is that 
Gauguin became in his rebellion a lead- 
ing light of the French avant-garde. The 
hero of Cookies, both as a man and a 
painter, is largely obsessed with female 
buttocks. He is an artist, one might say, 
of the derriére-garde. 

Considering the kind of crude, ex- 
uberant fun that might have been had 
from such a subject, Cookies, when it 
isn’t forced, is curiously listless. Jean- 
Pierre Marielle plays the painter well 
A few scenes come briefly to life: the 
manageress of an umbrella shop coyly 
allowing herself to be seduced; the re- 
pressed sister of a Bible salesman peep- 
ing at the visiting painter as he undress- 
es for the night; a prostitute, before 
taking on a customer, matter-of-factly 
washing his genitals in the sink along 
with the dishes. But Joel Seria is the kind 
of literal-minded director who, when a 
character has to leave his car, cross a 
road, cut along a field and knock on the 
door of a house, follows him with the 
camera every tedious step of the way 
The painter may want to be behind his 
subjects, but the film as a whole makes 
the mistake of lagging far behind the 
viewer's imagination CP. 
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W.S. MERWIN 


A Quartet of Poets Singing Solo 


HENRY’S FATE 

by JOHN BERRYMAN 

Selected by JOHN HAFFENDEN 

94 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$7.95. 


Posthumous selections of unpub- 
lished poetry should be viewed suspi- 
ciously. The dead poet may have had 
good aesthetic reasons for keeping some 
of his work to himself. Fortunately, Hen- 
ry’s Fate does not malign the memory 
of John Berryman, who five years ago 
committed suicide at age 57. Critic John 
Haffenden has gathered 45 “Dream 
Songs” written after 77 Dream Songs 
(1964) and His Toy, His Dream, His Rest 
(1968)—the two books that certified Ber- 
ryman as a major American writer 
Henry, the fast-talking middle-aged 
hero of the dream songs. continued to 
suffer and thrive in Berryman’s imag- 
ination—and does so again in Henry's 
Fate. 

The poet's alter ego travels to Ven- 
ice. Henry worries over “his failing life, 
his whiskey curse, his problems with his 
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wife.” He watches his young daughter 
grow older and thinks; “This is the end 
of Daddy, the shallowing of the depths 

of her childhood, when bearded Daddy 
was any.” Though Berryman could mov- 
ingly record Henry's despair at the 
deaths of friends, the poet could also 
tease his own creation 


Henry under construction was 
Henry indeed: 

gigantic cranes faltered under the 
load, 

spark-showers from the welding 
played 

with daylight, crew after crew 

replaced each other like Kings, 
all done anew 

Daily, to the horror of the 
gathering crowd 

which gazed in a silence of awe 
or sobbed aloud 


The 25 non-Henry poems included 
here lack some of this edgy vitality, al- 
though in the prologue to a work he 
never wrote, Berryman could open a 
prayer for inspiration in typically bois- 


BOLDIA SYMONS 





ELIZABETH BISHOP (TOP LEFT) 
JOHN BERRYMAN (ABOVE) 


terous manner: “So screw you, Muses.” 
Late in the book a poem begins “I didn’t 
And I didn’t.”"—celebrating a suicide 
urge that the poet had resisted. Some 
40 hours after he wrote these lines, Ber- 
ryman did 


GEOGRAPHY Ill 

by ELIZABETH BISHOP 

50 pages. Farrar, Straus & Giroux. 
$7.95. 


The loudest complaint made about 
Elizabeth Bishop's poetry is that there 
is not more of it. The Complete Poems 
(1969) filled only about 200 pages, with 
margins to spare. Geography [1] adds ten 
more poems to the Bishop canon, and 
there are more than a few poets who 
would burn their manuscripts to have 
written one of them 

Bishop's power still rests in a cool lu- 
cidity, in a restraint that prevents word, 
phrase and sentence from doing more 
(or less) than is necessary. In some in- 
stances, only the typography indicates 
that she is writing poetry and not prose 


In Worcester, Massachusetts, 

I went with Aunt Consuelo 

to keep her dentist's appointment 
and sat and waited for her 

in the dentist's waiting room 


After this laconic beginning, Bishop 
needs only a prop—a copy of National 
Geographic—and a small cry of pain 
from the dentist's chair to create a 
child’s epiphanic moment: “The waiting 
room was bright/ and too hot. It was 
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You won't get crabgrass 
this summer if you 
: stop the seeds now. 





Here in the good earth 

mM of Marysville, Ohio, 

Y © where we have our main 
grass research farms, we grow 

just about every weed you 

will ever see. 

And the first thing you 
nih like to know is that you 
W (don’t have any crabgrass right 
now. What you have are seeds. 

These — were ec by 
A) last year’s crabgrass when it 
¥\ died with the a frost of fall. 
(Almost 100,000 seeds from 
just one plant.) They will begin to 
\ grow in May and by August you'll have 
areal crabgrass blight again. 

So the time to stop it is right now. 
And it won’t take you more than 30 
minutes with a spreader and some of 
our Turf Builder Plus Halts? 

We spent 10 years just developing 
and using Halts he in vile This 
stuff not only stops the seeds from 
growing into crabgrass, it also won’t hurt 
your good grass or your hedge 

And yet the best thing a jut it isn’t 
just the Halts, it’s the big dose of our 
Turf Builder: 

Turf Builder is Scotts lawn fertilizer. 
We make it with our special slow- 
release nitrogen so it will go on feeding 
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your lawn for up to 2 
Il months. 
n fact, if you 
spend just 30 
‘minutes every 
couple of 
months with ouf 
straight Turf Builder, 
you'll have thicker 
grass than you 
ever dreamed of. A 
good thick turf 


helps keep crabgrass out. 
But right now put down Turf 
Builder Plus Halts. It’s easy work, not 
like mowing. Just a walk around witha 
spreader does it. 
We sell Turf Builder Plus Halts with 
the plainest guarantee we know. 
9 
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(We might add that Halts stops 
crabgrass before it grows, not after. So 
use it now.) You might also like to get our 
quarterly, Lawn Care® 


“If for any reason you are not satisfied wit 
results after using this product, you are 
It’s free and it’s filled 


entitled to get your money back. Simply 
with good things to = 


send us evidence of purchase and we 

know about grass. 

Just write us here 
in Marysville, Ohio 
43040. You don’t need 
a street address. We've 
been here for over 
Ss years. 


will mail you a refund check promptly.” 














The North Sea is one of the most 
forbidding spots on earth to drill for oil. 
Even on anice day like today. 





For years, experts believed a major 
oil field was buried beneath the North Sea. 
But even if they could find the oil, they 
weren't sure they could get it out. Especially 
during stormy winter months when gale 
force winds and eighty-foot waves made 
operations even more hazardous. 


Relying on ingenuity instead of weather. 

When Phillips Petroleum finally did strike 
oil in the North Sea, they knew conventional 
production methods couldn't stand up to the 
task. So they built a city that could. A city at 
sea called “Ekofisk.” 

A city so efficient, it can recover oil and 
natural gas, separate them on the spot, then 
pump both to terminals hundreds of miles 
away via separate underwater pipelines. 

A city so accommodating, it will feed, 


_——_—_——/10 miles ————»> 





The vast sea makes even the 13-story tower look small. 





sleep and entertain over 400 people in its 
own five-story hotel. 

A city so far reaching, a satellite com- 
munications system must be used to link its 
most distant points. 

A city so advanced, it has changed the 
whole concept of offshore oil production. 

But even more important than what’s 
gone into Ekofisk is what we’re getting out 
of it: sorely needed oil and natural gas from a 
place where it could never be produced before. 


Where do we go from here? 

Soon, the people of Phillips Petroleum 
will be drilling even deeper into the oceans 
with a unique ship that uses computerized 
underwater thrusters to maintain its position 
with amazing accuracy. 

In the future, Phillips seismic crews will 
be able to determine their location in un- 
charted jungles using a remarkable ground-to- 
satellite communication system. 

Searching the world over for oil, then 
turning it into fine products for your 
car. At Phillips Petroleum we 
have a word for it: Performance. 


The Performance Company 
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sliding/ beneath a big black wave,/ an- 
other, and another.” 

Geography III includes touches of 
the exotic. Robinson Crusoe, old, em- 
bittered and safely beached in England, 
remembers his island: 


And I had waterspouts. Oh, 

half a dozen ata time, far out 

they d come and go, advancing 
and retreating, 

their heads in cloud, their feet in 
moving patches 

of scuffed-up white. 


At its frequent best, such verse rais- 
es fresh expectations and then wholly 
satisfies them 


THE COMPASS FLOWER 
by W.S. MERWIN 
94 pages. Atheneum. $4.95. 


This book should win W.S. Merwin, 
49, some new fans, especially on college 
campuses, where he is already a big 
draw. It may also trouble some older ad- 
mirers. Ever since his Asian Figures 
(1973), a collection of sayings from the 
Korean, Philippine, Chinese and Jap- 
anese, Merwin’s imagination has been 
racing eastward. The effect on his po- 
etry is often a studied inscrutability 

purposeful but somehow aimless jour- 
neys through a landscape of clouds and 
mountains. Some of his poems seem like 
private mantras: “Dark rain at/ winter 
solstice/ and in the morning/ rosemary 
under clear sky/ bird on south doorstep 
poised like a stone.” 

When Merwin descends to rub his 
language against the here and now, 
sparks can fly, as in a poem called 
“Fishing” 

Day and night as a child 

1 could imagine feeling the bite 

on the line 

moment of fire 

above a drum of white 

stone water 


But the bulk of The Compass Flower 
seems too serene to rid itself of fatigued 
images (“autumn leaves,” “salt of the 
earth”) or to prove that its serenity has 
been earned by struggle. Many West- 
ern ears will find it hard to tell whether 
Merwin is being vatic or phatic. 


BEGINNING WITH O 

by OLGA BROUMAS 

70 pages. Yale University Press. $6.95. 
$2.95 paperback. 


In her first book (and the new vol- 
ume in the Yale Series of Younger 
Poets), Greek-born Olga Broumas, 27, 
displays both reckless energy and pas- 
sion. Her subject is sexual love between 
women, and her allusions range from 
the classical goddesses through fairy- 
tale heroines to such contemporary 
poets as Sylvia Plath and Anne Sexton 
The poems portray lesbianism as a brave 
new world, a terrain that women have 
been tricked (by themselves and men) 
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“They ought to 
replace that old 
bridge before 
it falls in.” 
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the verge of collapse. Yet to repair 
all of them involves almost incompre- 
hensible sums. What’s the answer? 


The U.S. Dept. of Transportation re- 
ports there are over 34,000 function- 
ally deficient bridges on the Federal 
aid road system in the U.S. today. 
Many are old, rusting things, struc- 
turally deficient, unable to carry to- 
day’s bigger loads. All too often a 
heavy load or flash flood will collapse 
one, endangering lives, interrupting 
traffic until the bridge can be repaired. 


Replacing all our old and obsolete 
bridges would prevent failures. But it 
would cost well over $10 billion ac- 
cording to DOT. That’s a big price 
tag. Particularly when many of these 
bridges are on lightly travelled coun- 
try roads many of us never see. 


It’s a problem we can’t ignore. 
Bridges are vital elements in our 
ability to get farm goods to market, 
and deliver needed supplies to our 
farms. Rail abandonment programs 
and increased farm output have re- 
sulted in a sharp increase in ship- 
ments of farm produce by truck. 
Bad roads and long detours around 
condemned bridges increase trans- 
portation costs. The cost is ultimately 
passed on to consumers in the form 
of higher food prices. 

Replacing all 34,000 deficient 
bridges at one time is not realistic. At 
the same time, modernizing key 
country roads and bridges must have 
a high priority in the nation’s overall 
transportation program. 

Caterpillar Tractor Co. makes ma- 
chines that build roads, pipelines, 
railroads, airports and waterways. 
We believe good rural roads are vital 
to our National well being. 


There are no 


simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent choices. 


(8B CATERPILLAR 


Coterpter Cot and @ are Trademarks of Coterpetar Tractor Co 


“It would cost 

a mint to replace 
every old bridge 
in the country.” 





into avoiding. To the uncertain. Brou- 
mas offers a refuge in eroticism: 


I take your hand 

hesitant still with regret 

into that milky landscape, where 
braille 

is a tongue for lovers, where 
tongue, 

Singers, lips 

share a lidless eye 


Such passages confidently approach 
a Sapphic sensuality. Broumas is less 
successful in translating polemic into po- 
etry. “Iam,” she writes, 


a woman co-opted by promises 
the lure 

of a job, the ruse of a choice, a 
woman forced 

to bear witness, falsely 

against my kind, as each 

other sister was judged 
inadequate, bitchy, 
incompetent, 

Jealous, too thin, too fat 


This can be and has been said better. 
Broumas is entitled to her argument, but 
her poetry argues best when it does not 
protest too much. Paul Gray 


The Pleasure of Hating 


LIBERTY'S CHOSEN HOME 
by ALAN LUPO 
330 pages. Little, Brown. $12.50. 


The question has become a shibbo- 
leth: Why has the North’s most violent 
resistance to integrated schools arisen 
in Boston, the place John Greenleaf 
Whittier called “Christian liberty’s cho- 
sen home’? Alan Lupo, a onetime re- 
porter (the Baltimore Evening Sun, the 
Boston Globe) and dogged historical re- 
searcher, provides some thoughtful 
answers. 

Lupo writes out of sympathy and 
sadness for a city afflicted by tensions 
that stretch far beyond its precincts. Bos- 
ton failed to cope peacefully with its 
school-busing crisis of 1974 in part be- 
cause Boston had never been a unified 
city. It was schizophrenic: “A chic Bos- 
ton, of specialty shops and bars and 
steak houses with hokey names” and 
“the old Boston, increasingly angry at 
the threats to its life-style and existence, 
convinced that somebody else was get- 
ting everything, while it was getting 
nothing more than the shaft.” Boston’s 
cursing, stone-throwing resistance to 
busing was not the reaction of “a lib- 
eral city being hypocritical.” Instead, it 
was “a parochial city with a long his- 
tory of ethnic and racial distrust and big- 
otry” integrating its schools with fear, 
anger and some violence—but with re- 
markably few deaths or serious injuries. 

With a storyteller’s gift for narrative 
and vivid detail, Lupo enlivens the 
somewhat familiar history of poor, 
brawling Irish immigrants invading the 
Boston of the 1800s and suffering ha- 
rassment from the threatened Yankees 
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BUSING TO ROXBURY, 1974 
Victims of the wrecking ball. 


He readily accepts Henry Adams’ de- 
scription of the Puritan-descended New 
Englander, who “in his long struggle 
with a stingy or hostile universe, had 
learned also to love the pleasure of hat- 
ing; his joys were few.” 

As the Yankees retreated to the sub- 
urbs, the Irish learned to organize the 
wards, seize power and dispense the 
meager benefits of city hall patronage. 
But in the interests of city growth and a 
progressive image, they yielded in the 
1960s to wrecking-ball blitzes, which 
savaged homogeneous neighborhoods, 
displaced the poor and forged a distrust 
of city hall and all governments beyond. 

It was in that febrile setting that a 
school-integration plan ordered the bus- 
ing of children between the city’s most 
antagonistic neighborhoods (Irish Cath- 
olic South Boston and black Roxbury). 
It was resisted by every defiant or foot- 
dragging means possible by a Boston 
School Committee that exploited the 
town’s inherent bigotry and fear. Lupo 
contends that Mayor Kevin White, a 
progressive but hard-nosed political pro, 
saved Boston from chaos in 1974 by 
pleading, cajoling and threatening the 
city’s many factions—including _ its 
antibusing police—through wearying 
hours of public meetings, private coffee 
klatches, telephone calls and stormy ses- 
sions with top aides. White even assailed 
President Gerald Ford for expressing 
personal opposition to busing at the 
height of Boston’s agony. For all that, 
the mayor wound up sitting “alone on a 
bench on Boston Common with his head 
in his hands. He could no more hide his 
emotions from the city than it could 
from him.” 

The strengths of Liberty's Chosen 
Home do not lie in the narrative but in 
its careful dissection of conservatives 
who latch onto factional tensions for po- 
litical gain—and liberals who preach 
urban change from the safety of mani- 





= cured suburbs. The author contends, a 


bit too harshly, that many class-con- 
scious suburbanites “really think they 
are better than the people they left be- 
hind.” Yet America will not have an in- 
tegrated society, Lupo argues, until 
“those artificial lines” between city and 
suburb no longer block urban minorities 
from better jobs, better housing and, yes, 
better schools. It is one thing to warn, 
another to prove the point with precept 
and example. The placards have gone, 
the level of the polemic has dropped sev- 
eral decibels, and Lupo’s tocsin carries 
the ring of melancholy truth: without the 
compassion of their surrounding neigh- 
borhoods, it is not merely cities that are 
doomed. Ed Magnuson 


Woe Revisited 


OLIVER'S STORY 
by ERICH SEGAL 
264 pages. Harper & Row. $7.95. 


Erich Segal should sue. Someone 
who looks like him, talks like him and 
thinks like him is running around the 
TV talk shows claiming that Oliver's Sto- 
ry is better than Love Story. Not that 
Love Story was so good—in any way. It 
is simply that the sequel is so wretched 
—in every way. 

Oliver's Story begins in June 1969, 
18 months after the death of Oliver's 
wife Jenny. Oliver Barrett IV has turned 
his back on his proper Boston family 
and an impressive textile fortune, and 
sunk himself into the defense of civil lib- 
erties, a basement apartment in Man- 
hattan—and gloom. He goes to parties 
and he sits. When friends introduce him 
to pretty girls, he glowers and storms 
away. Finally, jogging in Central Park, 
he sees Miss Right II, a beautiful blonde 
named Marcie Nash, who captures his 
fancy by running faster than he does. 
They have dinner at “21” and exchange 
this year’s most ungainly badinage: 

“*Are you in the fashion business?’ 
I inquired. 

“ ‘Partially. And you?” 

“ ‘I'm into liberties,’ I answered.” 

Marcie should keep on running. But 
being beautiful, rich beyond avarice and 
wholly artificial, she falls for him. For a 
hundred pages or so, Oliver is equally 
smitten. But when he finds that Mar- 
cie’s fortune is derived from sweated 
labor in Hong Kong, he calls it a day, 
moves back to Boston, takes over the 
family enterprises and finds that Oliver 
III, from whom he had rebelled in Love 
Story, has been, beneath that stuffed 
shirt, a closet liberal all along. But have 
no fear. The revelation is not enough to 
make Ollie IV happy, and as this fairy 
story for depressives ends in December 
1976, he is as miserable as ever, work- 
ing hard, jogging along the Charles and 
still mourning over Jenny. The lover of 
decent prose is equally miserable. Only 
Erich Segal is happy—$1.5 million rich- 
er for this minutia, soon to be made into 
a minor motion picture. Gerald Clarke 
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The New Testament Dating Game 


Exactly when the New Testament 
was written affects the interpretation of 
every aspect of Christian origins. Bib- 
lical scholars generally think that ex- 
cept for eight or nine of the letters at- 
tributed to St. Paul, the books were 
composed between A.D. 70 and the ear- 
ly 2nd century, with one or two even 
later. Fundamentalists believe every 
word in the Bible is literally true, but 
those who hold to “late” dating argue 
that much of the New Testament was 
not written by contemporary witnesses 
and tends to reflect later church views 
of Jesus and his Apostles 

According to the latest earth trem- 
or in New Testament studies, the pres- 
ent scholarly consensus is wrong. John 
A.T. Robinson, 57, Anglican dean of 
chapel and lecturer in theology at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, declares that all 
27 New Testament books were produced 
In approximately the two decades be- 
fore A.D. 70, and that they are the work 
of the Apostles themselves or of con- 
temporaries who worked with them 
Since Jesus was crucified around A.D 
30, this would mean that the authors 
knew numerous eyewitnesses to Jesus’ 
life and early church events 

Up There. Robinson has long been 
one of England's more distinguished 
New Testament critics, rather on the 
conservative side but no literalist on 
such matters as Christ's miracles or 
the virgin birth. He became famous, 
however, through his 1963 bestseller. 
Honest to God, which set teacups rat- 
tling in many a rectory. Like Amer- 
ica’s Episcopal Bishop James A. Pike. 
he scandalized the pious by belittling 
“our images of God as a Being ‘up 
there.” ’ His book also advocated what 
was called “the New Morality,” reject- 
ing absolute rules of right and wrong 
After he resigned as Bishop of Wool- 
wich and returned to Cambridge in 
1969, Robinson wrote The Human Face 
of God, which criticized traditional for- 
mulations of the deity of Christ, par- 
ticularly the idea that he pre-existed 
in the Godhead before his birth 


NEW 
TESTAMENT 
Written? 


Robinson now brings that same in- 
dependence of mind to his closely rea- 
soned work on chronology, Redating the 
New Testament (Westminster; $15), and 
a forthcoming popular paperback, Can 
We Trust the New Testament? (Eerd- 
mans; $1.95). What drew him into the 
dating game was the Gospel of John. In 
the 19th century newly liberated Ger- 
man Bible critics placed the fourth Gos- 
pel in the mid-2nd century because of 
its well-developed theology, but subse- 
quent archaeological finds (ey., the 
Dead Sea Scrolls and an early fragment 
of the Gospel) forced the date back to 
A.D. 90-100. Robinson, however, felt 
even that was “unbelievably late,” since 
the Gospel makes no mention of the sack 
of Jerusalem and destruction of the Jew- 
ish Temple in A.D. 70. 

At that point Robinson accepted the 
consensus typified by German Critic 
Werner Kiimmel’s listing in 1963 (see 
chart). But, as “little more than a theo- 
logical joke,” he decided to investigate 
the arguments on the dating of all the 
books, a field largely dormant since the 
turn of the century. The results stunned 
him. Owing to scholarly “sloth,” the 
“tyranny of unexamined assumptions” 
and “almost willful blindness” by pre- 
vious authors, he decided, much of the 
past reasoning was untenable 

The evidence on dating is largely cir- 
cumstantial, drawn from internal anal- 
ysis of the books, but there are a few ex- 
ternal dates to go by. Historians learned 
decades ago that Gallio was proconsul of 
Achaia in A.D. 51-52, and Paul stood tri- 
al before him (Acts 18), so much of the 
chronology of Paul's career has fallen 
into place. A much larger event was the 
wave of terror against Christians that oc- 
curred between the burning of Rome 
(July 64) and the suicide of the Emperor 
Nero (June 68), during which both Peter 
and Paul probably died. Robinson 
thinks this is the logical context for New 
Testament books that deal with persecu- 
tion, such as J Peter and Revelation. (A 
tantalizing detail: Revelation 17: 10 says 
that five kings “have fallen.” The sixth 








THEOLOGIAN JOHN A.T. ROBINSON 
Foe of “sloth” and “blindness.” 


Roman Emperor, Galba, was the one 
who succeeded Nero.) Many scholars re- 
late these books to the persecution under 
the Emperor Domitian (A.D. 81-96), but 
Robinson says this later persecution has 
been much exaggerated 

By similar arguments, Robinson 
dates other books by what they omit. Be- 
cause Acts breaks off without mention- 
ing Nero’s purge and the deaths of Peter 
and Paul, Robinson thinks it must have 
been written around A.D. 62. Although 
the Letter of James has often been dat- 
ed in the 2nd century, Robinson insists 
that it is the earliest book of all. Since it 
expresses no division between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism, he figures that it 
must predate the first ecumenical coun- 
cil in A.D. 48, where the church worked 
out its policy toward Paul’s new mis- 
sion to the Gentiles. 

No Mark. Dating is intermingled 
with authorship, and here Robinson 
proves equally idiosyncratic. Rejecting 
his former views that many of the books 
were later reconstructions, he now 
thinks Peter and Paul, or aides follow- 
ing their instructions, wrote all 15 let- 
ters attributed to them, and that John 
wrote John, James, James, and Jude. 
Jude. Otherwise, Robinson writes, one 
must believe in the existence of “totally 
unrecorded and unremembered figures 
in early Christianity who have left ab- 
solutely no mark except as the supposed 
authors of much of its greatest litera- 
ture.” Also, he finds it probable that the 
Apostles, though Aramaic-speaking 
peasants, would have been bilingual 
enough to have written in Greek 

Robinson is the first to grant that 
his theory is by no means “conclusive.” 
but he challenges his colleagues to try 
to prove him wrong. If scholars reopen 
the question, he is convinced, the results 
will force “the rewriting of many intro- 
ductions to—and ultimately, theologies 
of—the New Testament.” 
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EDUCATION 


‘Prez’ Talks Up a Breeze 


One hot June evening 51 years ago, 
a scared young man named Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson Jones stepped off the train 
at Grambling, a tiny community in the 
pine woods of northern Louisiana, At 19, 
newly graduated from Southern Univer- 
sity near Baton Rouge, he faced a for- 
midable mission: to teach biology, chem- 
istry and physics, shape up a football 
team, strike up a band, act as registrar, 
and help cut firewood at Grambling’s 25- 
year-old school for black teachers 

Jones succeeded so well that in ten 
years he took over as president. Over the 
next 41 years, he saw his country school 
blossom into Grambling State University, 
legendary in pro football and a leader in 
remedial education, At 71, Jones is final- 
ly retiring this spring. TIME Education 
Editor Annalyn Swan visited Grambling 
to talk with him about his half-century in 
black education. Her report 


and one homemade suit. he found 
Grambling to be just a few small wood- 
en buildings lighted by oil lamps. Stu- 
dents often slept two to a bed, board was 
$10 a month, and both men and women 
residents worked on the school’s farm to 
produce their food. The teachers’ sala- 
ries were paid with proceeds from a tour- 
ing minstrel show, Jones’ band was a 17- 
horn affair—the brass bought on credit 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co. Many of its 
members also played football and would 
parade out for halftime shows in their 
football uniforms 

Luckily for impoverished Gram- 
bling, Governor Huey P. (“Kingfish”) 
Long approved the school's efforts in 
1928 to become state supported, and the 
first funds arrived two years later. But 
not until 1944 was the first B.A. degree 
awarded, marking Grambling’s ascent 
from a teacher and trade school to a 





PRESIDENT-COACH JONES MAPPING OUT GAME STRATEGY WITH HIS BASEBALL TEAM 
Remembering the days of minstrel shows, oil lamps and a 17-horn band. 


“Prez,” as Jones is affectionately 
known by staff and students alike, is jo- 
vial and easygoing—given, as he says, to 
“talking up a breeze.” A storyteller in 
the Southern tradition, he splashes his 
tales with emphatic “Oh, Lord's” and re- 
sounding laughs. As he drives around his 
380-acre campus in a canvas-topped 
Oldsmobile 98, he waves to students and 
invites visits to his office. There, a small 
plaque on his desk proclaims LOVE 
YOUR ENEMIES; BLESS THEM THAT 
CURSE YOU. Says Jones: “I'm a front- 
row, ‘amen’ Baptist deacon.” 

When he first arrived in 1926 witha 
degree in science and men’s tailoring 
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four-year college. Meanwhile Jones pi- 
oneered a field service that toured the 
backwoods, teaching such basics as hy- 
giene and how to fix a harness. “We 
were asked off of some plantations,” re- 
calls Jones, “because they thought we 
were running their labor away. And 
[sharecroppers] did leave with the unit 
quite often because they wanted some- 
thing better.” On the side, Jones con- 
tinued to coach baseball, as he still does, 
amassing over the years an impressive 
record of victories 

Today Grambling is best known pri- 
marily for its stellar football teams and 
its 150 alumni who have played in the 


pro football leagues. But the college 
stresses mind over muscle. About 40% 
of the faculty have Ph.D.s; most of the 
rest have master’s degrees. Business is 
now the most popular major—even 
among athletes, who once specialized in 
physical education—as Grambling en- 
courages them to prepare for life after 
sports. Too, Grambling became a uni- 
versity in 1974, qualified to grant mas- 
ter’s degrees in education and sports 
administration 

More than 90% of Grambling’s stu- 
dents come from poor families, and 
Grambling itself is not much richer 
Modern six-story dorms have replaced 
the converted prison barracks that once 
housed students, and new classroom 
buildings have sprouted in what was 
once farm land. Yet Grambling still 
looks like a poor cousin of the original- 
ly all-white Louisiana Tech. University, 
only three miles away 

Jones refuses to express any bitter- 
ness about Grambling’s second-string 
status, even joking over the years—for 
the benefit of white legislators—that 
they should support Grambling “be- 
cause if you take out the r, then it’s a 
sin.” Nor does he complain about the 
competition of formerly all-white col- 
leges for star black athletes. Says Jones 
“They can get all the boys they want, 
but many were not gotten at all before.” 
For Grambling, integration has meant 
an influx of white teachers, now about 
30% of the faculty, but few white stu- 
dents (only about 40 out of 4,000) 

Jones shies away from racial talk, 
offering instead the view that “we're 
all Americans, all immigrants.” He 
speaks with pride of his own roots—a 
slave grandfather who bought his free- 
dom and encouraged his children to 
get the best education possible—but 
Grambling does not put much emphasis 
on its black studies program since ca- 
reers in the field are limited. Jones ar- 
gues vigorously, however, that predom- 
inantly black colleges should not be 
merged with previously white state uni- 
versities. Says he: “We understand the 
problems a young, often poor, black 
boy or girl faces. Put them in an in- 
stitution’ where few understand their 
problems, and they are lost.” 

What will Jones do next? There 
will be speeches and official Govern- 
ment trips to observe schools abroad 
Perhaps he will pay an extended visit 
to his two sons in Baltimore (his wife 
died in 1953); to date, he has never 
taken a vacation longer than a week- 
end. And, of course, he will always 
have his college. Right now, Jones is 
building a new house a mile away from 
his present residence on campus. He 
jokes that his faculty friends are plan- 
ning “to beat a path to my door for din- 
ner.” If they don't, “Prez” will cer- 
tainly beat one back to Grambling 
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7 How come | 
Ienjoy smoking ~~ 
and you dont? | 


It's got to be my cigarette. Salem 
gives me great taste. And enough fresh 
menthol to keep things interesting. 

You'd enjoy smoking, too, if 
you smoked Salem. 


Salem. 
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Once again, TV service technicians 
give these opinions about Zenith: 


I. Best Picture. 


Again this year, in a nationwide survey of the opinions 
of independent TV service technicians, Zenith was 
selected, more than any other brand, as the color TV 








with the best picture. 

Question: In general, 
of all the color TV 
brands youare familiar 
with, which one would 
you say has the best 
overall picture? 
Answers: 
Zenith......... 34% 
BrandA......... 21% 
BrandB......... 12% 
Brand C 8% 
BrandD...... 7% 
Brand hes oc5 5.5. 4% 
BrandF...........2% 
BrandG.......... 2% 
BrandH..........2% 
Other Brands... . . 2% 
About Equal... .. 10% 








Note: Answers total over 100% 
due to multiple responses. 


ITI. Fewest 
Repairs. 


In the same opinion 
survey, the service 
technicians selected 
Zenith, more than any 
other brand, as the color 
TV needing the fewest repairs. 


The Celebrity 1, 
Model SH2331X, pictured here. 
Simulated rosewood with 


Question: In general, Bermuda Shell white front. 








of all the color TV Simulated TV picture. 
brands youare familiar 
with, which one would 
you say requires the We're proud 
he repairs? of our record of 
nswers: quality. But if it should 
cmp hg aae happen that a Zenith 
BrandD..........9% product fails to live up 
Brand 35 4. 6% to your expectations, 
BrandC.......... 5% or if you want survey 
Brand B yo hs0.52 3% | details, write to the 
Brand P22 2% Vice President, 
incre seen eeeees be Consumer Affairs, ® 
rand Fi....--.... ‘ Zenith Radio 
Sage ite | mmm von. —- C/H|[ROMACOLOR II 
Don’t Know. ; : : g 10% Austin Avenue, 





Chicago, II. 60639. The quality goes in before the name goes on.® 
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